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TO  THE  PUBLIC 


The  last  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  A 
v  resolution  appointing  Commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  the  best  mode 
of  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  Roanoke  and  its 
brandies  with  tide  water.  With  the  hopes  to  which 
this  resolution  naturally  gave  rise  among  the  friends 
of  the  undertaking,  are  mingled  some  doubts  of  its 
practicability,  and  some  fears  of  active  opposition. 
The  object  of  the  following  letter,  Mas  to  give  the  • 
subject  a  full  examination ;  and  it  is  nowjgeiag  to  &U?<*+** 
the  public  that  the  merits  may  be  fairly  discussed.     / 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  writer  has  in  many 
passages  told  a  large  portion  of  his  readers,  much 
that  they  knew  before,  and  formally  proved  to  them 
what  required  no  demonstration,  it  should  also  be 
recollected  that  the  subject  is  perfectly  new  to  many 
others,  whose  vote  or  whose  money  may  give  the  un- 
dertaking an  efficient  support. 

An  apology  of  a  different  sort  may  he.  required  fop 
stating  in  an  anonymous  publication,  important 
facts,  without  naming  any  authority.  But  they 
.were  chiefly  obtained  from  private  individuals,  who, 
however  respectable,  could  have  given  no  authentic 
city  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  writer,  moreover,  doubted  the  proprie- 
ty of  giving  their  names  to  the  public,  when  he  with- 
held his  own.  He,  therefore,  concluded  to  let  his 
statements  rest  on  their  own  intrinsic  truth  or  prob- 
ability. 

To  those  who  have  thus  politely  answered  his  en- 
quiries, he  feels  himself  personally  indebted,  and 
cannot  in  this  imperfect  way,  forbear  to  express  his 
gratej'ul  acknowledgments. 
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i  LETTER,  <£c 


DEAR  SIR, 

A.  HAVE  thus  long  delayed  an  answer  io  your  en- 
quiries, concerning  the  proposed  navigation  of  Hie 
Roanakc,  that  I  might  give  an  attention  to  fffeTub- 
ject  more  adequate  to  its  importance.  If  you  find 
nothing  in  the  following  pages  sufficient  to  justify 
the  delay,  I  must  ask  of  you  to  look  for  a  further 
apology  in  these  frequent  interruptions  which  you 
know  I  can  neither  prevent  nor  evade. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  Sir,  that  while  yon,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  admit  the  convenience  and  utility  of  in- 
land navigation,  you  do  not  seem  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble of  the  extent  of  that  utility.  Now  as  the  policy 
of  the  undertaking  depends  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
expense  with  the  advantages,  if  these  are  underrated 
the  effect  may  he  the  same  as  if  they  were  denied : 
for  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  procured  but  at 
a  great  expense  of  money  and  labour,  which  the  pub- 
lic will  be  loth  to  contribute,  as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be,  when  it  is  doubtful  of  an  adequate  remuneration. 

Before,  then,  I  detail  to  you  my  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  proposed  scheme  both  expedient  and  prac- 
ticable, I  will  premise  some  remarks  upon  iniand 
navigation  generally. 


A  large  portion  of  the  labour  in  every  civilized 
country  is  spent  not  in  the  immediate  employments' 
of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  but  in  conveying  the 
productions  of  these  from  one  place,  where  they  cau 
be  spared,  to  another  where  they  are  Avanted. 

The  superior  abundance  which  some  countries  pos- 
sess over  others  in  the  same  commodities,  is  the  cause 
of  this  transportation  :  and  they  oavc  the  superiority 
sometimes  to  the  advantages  of  climate  or  soil,  and 
sometimes  to  those  of  industry,  ingenuity,  or  a  divi. 
sion  of  labour. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  productions  of  different 
countries,  and  of  different  parts  of  the  same  country 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  commerce  between  thcMp 
since  none  could  be  at  the  trouble  to  bring*  fronTa 
distance  what  could  be  had  as  cheap  near  at  hand. 
And  the  expense  of  transportion  is  the  cause  why  the 
Fame  article  should  bear  different  prices  in  different 
places  ;  for*4et  any  commodity  be  capable  of  convey- 
ance from  one  place  to  another  without  trouble,  and 
it  must  immediately  have  the  same  value  in  each. — 
The  reason  why  gold  and  silver  vary  less  in  their 
value,  than  any  other  articles,  is  because  they  are 
transported  from  place  to  place  at  less  expense. — , 
But  those  articles  which  represent  small  value  in  a 
.great  bulk  or  weight,  vary  a  great  deal  in  price  for 
tjie  opposite  reason.  In  some  parts  of  the  western 
country  a  bushel  of  salt  will  purchase  ten  of  corn, 
whilst  in  some  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  salt  is 
made  by  natural  evaporation,  and  grain  is  not  culti- 
vated, a  bushel  of  corn  will  sell  for  ten  of  salt.  If 
a  bushel  of  either  could  be  conveyed  from  where  ii 


was  produced  to  where  it  was  consumed,  at  the  eje 
pense  of  a  cent,  it  would  be  worth  but  a  cent  more 
in  one  place  than  in  the  other. 

It  follows  then,  that  in  all  commercial  exchange^ 
whatsoever  lessens  the  expense  of  transportation  is 
so  much  clear  gain,  and  has  precisely  the  same  ef- 
fect in  encouraging  and  extending  traffic,  as  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  the  commodities  in  which  it  is 
carried  on :  For,  suppose  it  now  costs  four  bushels  of 
corn  to  transport  a  bushel  of  salt  to  a  particular 
place,  and  by  some  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance  it 
would  cost  but  one  ;  suppose  also  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  salt  purchased  at  that  place  was  100,000  bush- 
els, and  of  course  that  it  could  be  procured  for  100,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  instead  of  the  100,000  which  had 
been  necessary.  It  is  clear  that  this  saving  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  by  some  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, 300,000  bushels  of  corn  were  added  to  the 
annual  produce  ,*  for  in  both  cases,  the  country  ha? 
precisely  the  same  quantity,  both  of  salt  SBtt'WrtiV 

Hence  the  great  advantage  of  water  carriage, 
which,  from  physical  causes,  so  much  diminishes  the 
labour  of  transportation  :  that  all  large  cities  are 
founded  upon  the  sea  coast,  or  upon  navigable  rivers : 
that  maritime  nations  have  been,  in  all  ages,  com- 
paratively  the  most  opulent :  and  that  such  immense 
sums  have  been  expended  in  different  countries  in 
digging  canals,  and  whatsoever  may  facilitate  arid 
protect  navigation. 

The  encreased  facility  of  transportation,  which 
water  carriage  gives,  approximates  the  prices 
between  different  places,  and  thus  imparts  to  one 


country,  the  advantage  of  the  superior  abundance  en- 
joyed by  the  other.  Whenever  a  commercial  inter- 
course takes  place  between  two  nations,  the  benefit 
of  water  carriage  is  divided  between  them.  It  en- 
ables each  one  to  get  the  commodities  of  the  other 
cheaper  ;  that  is,  for  a  less  portion  of  its  own.  Of 
course,  where  the  exchange  takes  place  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  country,  tho'  the  benefit  is 
in  the  same  manner  divided  between  them,  the  whole 
of  it  is  gained  to  the  country.  Hence  the  inland  na- 
vigation of  any  country  is  more  a  national  object  than 
its  foreign  navigation. 

Again,  as  the  expense  of  transportation  sets  limits 
to  the  traffic,  which  any  place  can  advantage  ously 
carry  on,  inland  navigation,  by  diminishing  that  ex^ 
pense,  proportionally  extends  those  limits.  For  if 
any  particular  commodity,  from  the  proportion  be- 
tween its  price  and  its  bulk,  can  bear  the  expense  of 
laud  carriage  for  100  miles,  and  it  can  be  carried 
p£»*/  jfiTJiy  uuiBJunrli  cheaper  by  water,  the  same  commodity 
'  may  be  water-borne  400  miles,  with  the  same  advan- 
tage as  before.  This  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the 
tttarket  may  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
articles  of  merchandize,  as  well  as  the  quantity  :  it 
may,  and  probably  will  introduce  new  species  of  traf- 
fic, as  well  as  enlarge  the  old  ones. 

A  part  of  what  is  thus  added  to  the  national  in- 
come, is  consumed  within  the  year,  and  administers 
to  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the 
poor;  but  a  part  is  also  vested  in  substantial  im- 
provement, in  useful  buildings,  in  labour-saving  ma- 
chines, in  promoting  agriculture,  and  in  extending 
mnnufaHures. 


When  inland  navigation  affords  such  solid  advan- 
tages, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  vast  sums  which  have 
been  expended  on  it  at  different  times.  The  canal 
of  Languedoc,  begun  and  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XXY,  cost  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  more  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  About  fifty  years 
ago  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water  made  the  first  great 
attempt  at  inland  navigation  in  England,  by  a  canal 
of  29  miles  in  length,  which  cost  about  ^100,000 
sterling.  Since  that  time  it  is  computed  that  more> 
than  five  millions  and  a  half  sterling  have  been  ex- 
pended in  that  country  on  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  of  canal.  China  is  represented  as  being  every 
where  intersected  by  navigable  canals,  and  in  Russia, 
even  in  that  same  semi -barbarous  country,  goods  may 
be  conveyed  by  water,  it  is  said,  from  the  frontiers  of 
China  to  St.  Petersburg  ,•  a  distance  of  4472  miles, 
and  from  Astracan  to  the  same  city,  a  distance  of 
I'ho'h  miles.  In  this  State  at  least  half  a  million  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  on  the  canals  of  Rich- 
mond, Petersburg  and  the  Dismal  Sivamp,  and  nearly 
as  much  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the  navigati- 
on of  the  Potomac. 

The  utility  of  any  particular  canal  depends  uponr 
the  proportion  which  the  labour  it  annually 
saves,  bears  to  that  which  is  expended  in  construct- 
ing it :  of  course  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  bene- 
iit,  we  must  take  into  consideration,  the  interest  of 
the  money  it  will  cost,  together  with  the  annual 
charge  of  repairs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of 
merchandize  that  will  annually  be  transported,  on  the 
other.  This  amount,  will,  generally  speaking,  be 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  their  industry, 
B* 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  bulkiness  of  the  com- 
modities. 

If  there  arc  reasons  why  canals  should  be  mors 
beneficial  in  Europe  than  in  America,  there  arc 
others  why  they  are  less  so. 

Altho'  every  part  of  Europe  has  a  far  denser  po- 
pulation than  we  have,  and  of  course  a  much  greater 
number  to  be  accommodated  by  any  particular  canal, 
en  the  other  hand  the  commodities  which  we  send  to 
market,  being  raw  and  unmanufactured  are  far  more 
bulky  for  their  value.  Exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
culture as  we  are  here,  a  single  labourer  commonly 
sends  to  market  produce  weighing  from  1000  to  5000 
pound?,  whilst  an  European  workman  probably  sends 
not  a  tenth,  perhaps  not  an  hundredth  part  as  much. 

Besides,  if  the  skill  and  labour  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals  are  much  cheaper  in  Europe  than 
in  America,  provisions  are  much  dearer  also.  And  the 
same  advantage  over  us  in  skill  and  labour  has  made 
their  roads  far  superior  to  ours.  They  have  been  for 
centuries  gradually  improving  by  the  labours  of  a  re- 
dundant population.  Here  they  have  received  as  yet 
buf  little  assistance  from  the  hands  of  man.  But 
our  canals  will  be  as  easily  navigated  as  theirs,  o? 
course  they  will  be  proportionally  more  beneficial. 
Supposing  the  e fleet  of  turnpike  roads  is  to  double 
the  power  of  draught,  the  substitution  of  canals  to 
roads  can  be  but  of  half  the  benefit  in  England,  where 
turnpikes  are  general,  that  they  arc  to  us,  where  such 
roads  arc  hardly  known. 

>n  the  whole,  sir,  altho'  the  quantum  of  benefit 
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from  navigable  canals  may  be  not  so  great  with  us 
as  in  some  countries  in  Europe,  from  the  united  effect 
of  a  denser  population,  superior  skill,  the  low  price 
of  labour,  and  a  redundancy  of  capital  whieli  is  ever 
seeking  permanent  investment  for  a  small  profit, 
yet  when  we  consider  how  large  a  part  of  the  labour 
of  our  country,  is  spent  in  carrying  its  produce  to 
market,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  water  carriage, 
which  so  abridges  that  labour,  is  of  greater  propor- 
tional benefit  here  than  elsewhere,  and  makes  a  great- 
er addition  to  the  national  income. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  justify  what  seem  to 
you  my  «  extravagant  notions'-*  of  the  advantages 
cf  Inland  navigation,  by  arguments  drawn  from  ex- 
perience as  well  as  reasoning,  1  will  proceed  to  en- 
quire how  far  they  are  applicable  to  the  proposed 
canal,  and  whether  there  are  any  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  them,  which  will  make  what  is  true  in  general* 
net  so  on  this  particular  occasion. 

On  casting  our  eyes  upon  that  part  of  the  map 
which  unites  our  respective  states,  we  perceive  that 
the  Roanoke  runs  through  an  extent  of  country,  which 
measuring  from  the  head  waters  of  either  ef  its  two 
great  branches  to  its  embouchure,  reaches  from  iOO 
io  500  miles,  and  that  it  drains  a  breadth  oi  from 
100  to  200  miles,  in  a  mild  and  genial  climate*  Wc 
linoAvn  too  that  a  large  portion  of  the  richest  scil  is 
found  on  its  banks,  producing,  in  spite  of  a  discouraged 
and  unskilful  cultivation,  excellent  crops  of  the  few 
articles  it  is  as  yet  found  advantageous  to  cultivate. 

While  nature  has  bestowed  a  soil  and  climate  on 
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lhis  noble  river,  so  favorable  to  a  productive  agricul- 
ture, and  on  active  inland  commerce,  she  has  also 
-created  impediments  to  our  immediate  enjoyment  of 
rthein. 

That  ridge  of  granite  which,  crossing  all  our  At- 
lantic rivers,  forms  what  are  called  their  Falls,  here 
as  well  as  in  the  others,  stops  the  course  of  the  tide  and 
prevents  the  passage  of  boats;  and  although  in  other 
places  the  gains  of  foreign  commerce  have  removed, 
by  means  of  canals  and  locks,  this  only  obstacle  to 
river  carriage,  yet  the  difficulties  of  navigation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  into  which  it  empties,  have  hi- 
therto prevented,  and  must  ever  prevent  the  growth 
of  any  extensive  foreign  commerce  on  this  river. — 
Its  products  therefore  seek  a  better  market  in  the 
towns  of  those  neighbouring  rivers  which  have  a  safe 
and  unobstructed  intercourse  with  distant  countries. 
These  are  chiefly  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  very 
reccntly,  Lynchburg,  all  lying  on  the  waters  of  James 
River.  Thus  has  the  produce  of  this  rich  and  ex- 
tensive portion  of  two  large  States  to  traverse  the 
space  between  that  river  and  the  Roanoke,  (which 
at  a  medium  is  little  short  of  an  hundred  miles)  that 
it  may  find  an  easier  access  to  the  ocean. 

It  is  clear  that  commodities,  whose  bulk  bears  a 
great  proportion  to  their  value,  cannot  bear  such  an 
expense  of  land  carriage,  and  that  the  profits  of  our 
more  valuable  staples  must  be  very  much  diminish- 
ed :  wo  arc  therefore   limited   to   the  production  of 


those  articles  whose  bulk  bears  a  loss  proportion  tu 
(heir  value,  such  as  hemp,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Of  these  the  first  is  little  cultivated  among  us  on 
this  side  the  blue  ridge,  the  few  experiments  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  not  having  been  suc- 
cessful, cither  from  our  inexperience  in  its  manage- 
ment, or  some  defect  in  our  climate.  Nor  have  we 
much  land  that  is  suited  to  its  culture. 

As  to  cotton,  our  summers  are  too  short,  and  our 
climate  too  temperate,  to  make  it  an  article  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation.  Our  Southern  and  South- West- 
era  brethren  can  afford  to  raise  and  bring  it  to  our 
doors,  for  half  the  price  it  costs  us  to  grow  it.  We 
are  then  confined,  almost  excite ivcly,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  until  we  (J--*^ 
are  possessed  of  a  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance.  On 
more  accounts  than  one,  Sir,  I  view  this  circum- 
stance with  alarm  and  regret.  We  hare  paid  full 
dear  for  the  monopoly  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  to- 
bacco trade,  and  I  apprehend  we  shall  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  price,  without  obtaining  the  conci 
deration. 

For  more  than  a  century  past  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland have  furnished  Europe  with  almost  its  whole 
supply  of  this  commodity.  The  cultivation  of  it  has 
been  discouraged  and  even  prohibited,  because  it  af- 
fords a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  which  it  is  ea- 
sier to  collect  when  imported,  than  when  it  is  raised 
in  the  country,  A  different  policy  is  said  now  to 
prevail  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Em- 


peror  of  France  has  permitted  and  even  encouraged 
the  growth  of  it  in  some  parts  of  his  wide  spread  do- 
minions. And  though,  from  the  superior  cheap- 
ness of  land  in  this  country,  it  must  cost  much  more 
to  raise  it  there  than  here,  vet  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  a  high  impost  (to  say  nothing  of  a  prohibi- 
tion) may  so  much  overbalance  the  cost  of  raising 
it,  as  to  exclude  us  from  all  competition.  Should 
these  expectations  be  well  founded,  we  must,  ere 
many  years,  lose  the  largest  part  of  our  market  for 
tobacco,  and  the  sole  market  for  the  inferior  quali- 
ties. 

But  were  the  demand  from  abroad  to  continue  un 
diminished,  our  Western  citizens,  whenever  they  ear- 
nestly tarn  their  attention  to  its  cultivation,  will  over- 
stock the  market.  Their  lands  are  at  once  S3  much 
cheaper  and  more  fertile  than  ours,  that  they  eau 
greatly  undersell  us.  Let  us  not  lay  a  stress  upon  our 
.superior  skill  in  cultivating  it  and  preparing  it  for 
market.  This  superiority  is  certainly  very  great  at 
present,  but  it  is  merely  temporary.  The  great  differ- 
cnee  in  price  between  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities, 
Which  has  lately  been  made,  gives  so  high  a  bounty  oil 
the  liner  sorts,  that  the  skill  we  now  possess  will  soon 
be  diffused  wherever  the  commodity  is  raised,  and 
then  our  monopoly  ceases.  We  should,  ere  this, 
liave  felt  the  effects  of  their  competition,  if  agricul- 
tural enterprise  with  them,  had  not  for  some  tiiiM 
Ijrcn  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  : 
but  as  soon  as  the  rapidly  encreasing  supply,  shall 
have  reduced  its  price  to  the  level  of  other  object1- 


of  cultivation,  the  tobacco  counties  in tno  Atlantic 
States  will  feel  the  full  force  of  their  rivalship. 

But,  sir,  even  if  we  continued  to  secure  to  ourselves 
a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  tlic  high  prices 
which  monopolies  produce,  I  should  consider  it  as  no- 
thing? less  than  a  national  misfortune  to  be  confined 
to  its  cultivation.  The  plant  itself  requiring  the 
richest  soil  for  its  production,  and  returning  nothing 

to  it,  is   a  steady   impoverish©!1   of  our  lands. 

Wherever  it  is  the  chief  article  of  production,  its  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  for  market,  demand  so  much 
personal  attention,  and  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature 
**f  a  manufacture,  as  to  be  totally  incompatible  with 
those  operations  of  husbandry,  without  which  the 
soil  must  be  constantly  growing*  worse — such  as 
saving  manure,  the  cultivation^^  grasses,  building 
barns  and  houses  for  cattle,  ditching  and  the  like;  radi- 
an corn  too  will  be  extensively  cultivated  with  tobacco, 
because  the  crops  interfere  less  than  any  other, 
and  because  this  plant  possesses  the  singular  advan- 
tage of  affording  bread  to  our  labourers,  and  graii? 
and  provender  to  our  horses  and  cattle. 

This  must  also  be  a  very  exhausting  crop.—- 
Like  tobacco  it  returns  nothing  to  the  earth  which 
it  has  drained  of  so  much  nourishment:  not  a  weed  is 
suffered  to  grow  while  they  are  in  the  ground,  and 
they  are  both  taken  completely  off  the  earth,  cvei* 
to  the  stalk.  With  a  scanty  natural  herbage,  and 
without  meadows  or  artificial  grasses,  which  wo 
have  neither  the  leisure,  nor  the  skill,  nor  in  fact 
the  inclination  to  cultivate,  our  cattle  are  few  and 
baiUy  kept,  and  of  course  afford  little  manure. 


From  these  circumstances,  all  of  which  are  inline"  • 
diately  or  remotely  connected  with  the  tobacco  cul- 
tivation, our  land  is  continually  growing  poorer;  and 
having-  worn  out  the  best  of  it,  we  proceed  to  the 
next  best,  and  so  on  in  a  course  by  which  the  natu- 
ral capacities  of  the  country  lor  supporting  its  popu- 
lation, have  greatly  diminished,  and  are  daily  dimi- 
nishing. Look,  sir,  at  an  old  tobacco  plantation,  and 
remark  the  parched  and  gullied  fields  that  were  once 
assigned  to  the  production  of  corn  and  tobacco,  now 
yielding  nothing  but  broom  sedge,  or  pine  saplings, 
or  some  noisome  weed.  By  these  indeed  benignant 
nature  seeks  to  restore  to  the  exhausted  earth  its 
fructifying  powers,  and  she  will  in  time  effect  it, 
but  in  the  mean  while  the  improvident  cultivator, 
unable  to  await  this  slow  process  of  melioration, 
flies  to  the  untouched  fertility  of  the  Western  Coun- 
try, to  begin  again  his  course  of  waste  and  desolation. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  the  wealth  of  every 
country  consists  in  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and 
that  they,  naturally  discovering  the  best  way  of 
promoting  their  own  interests,  will  thus  best  promote 
those  of  the  public:  that  the  tobacco  cultivation 
must  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  or  it  would 
not  be  pursued :  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  preferable 
it  will  cease  to  be  an  object  of  culture  :  and  that  the 
great  number  of  thriving  planters  in  the  tobacco 
counties  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks. 

But  admitting  that  individuals  always  clearly  dis- 
cern their  true  interests,  and  steadily  pursue  them. 


3Jor  have  we  to  regret  the  past  effects  only  of  the 
mischief,  but  the  future  are  also  to  be  considered. — 
As  long  as  tobacco  continues  to  be  the  chief  article 
for  market  iu  any  part  of  the  country,  so  long  must 

that  part  be  declining  in  intrinsic  value.  Our  soil  is 
not  capable  of  supporting  half  the  inhabitants  it  was 
a  century  ago,  and  a  century  hence,  if  ^e  persist  in 
our  present  errors,  it  will  not  be  able  to  support  as 
many  as  at  present.  The  great  difference  between 
ttje  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  for  the  lastteu  years,  shews  how 
mmli  nearer  our  population  has  approached  to  the 
point  of  redundancy,  and  strikingly  exhibits  the  op- 
posite effects  of  a  meliorating  anda  deteriorating  hus- 
bandry. 

Besides,  sir,  yon  well  know  that  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  a  country,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  its 
population,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  number 
of  inhabitants :  the  density  of  population  must  also  be 
taken  into  the  estimate.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
until  a  certain  point  is  attained  (which  we  are  yet 
very  far  from  having  reached)  the  denserpopulation, 
the  richer,  the  stronger, and  I  will  add  the  happier  are 
the  people:  am?  that  a  nation  inhabiting  a  given  ex- 
tent of  country,  though  of  a  much  more  compact  po- 
pulation than  ours,  will  be  more  formidable  to  its 
enemies,  and  will  possess  the  comforts  and  the  em 
beUishments  oHife  in  greater  abundance  than  another 
of  the  same  numbers,  dispersed  over  twice  the  surface. 
We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  com- 
pactness  of  population  from  the  indifference  with 
which  we  see  pur  citizens  spreading  themselves  over 
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the  western  and  south  western  parts  of  the  union,  and 
over  the  Mississippi.  Those  emigrations,  howe- 
ver, are  not  a  mere  transfer  from  one  part  of  our 
country  to  another,  they  are  actually  so  mueh  taken 
from  it.  For  my  parti  unless  our  citizens  would  bo 
restrained  from  crossing  the  Mississippi,  I  cannot 
but  consider  the  acquisition  of  the  western  part  of 
Xouisiaua  as  a  national  misfortune. 

It  seems  to  me  then,  Sir,  very  desirable  that  we 
should  he  able  to  substitute  some  other  article  of 
culture,  for  one  which,  in  a  political  view,  is  so  se- 
riously and  extensively  injurious,  and  in  a  commer- 
cial view,  from  an  encreasing  supply,  and  decreasing 
demand,  is  less  and  less  beneficial, 

The  improvement  of  our  river  navigation  will  re- 
move our  only  obstacle  to  the  change,  the  expeaee 
of  transportation.       If  the  navigation   of  Roanoke 
could  be  rendered  as  cheap  and  as  easy  as  that  of 
James  River,  we  might  cultivate  wheat  for  market, 
to  as  great  advantage  as  those  who  live  on  that  ri- 
*V     vcr,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  water  carriage, 
supposing  our  lands  equally  capable  of  producing  it. 
From  this  simple  view  of  the  subject,  in  a  tract  of 
country  of  several  hundred   miles  extent,  in  Xortfc 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  wheat  might  be  a  main  article 
of  culture,  Where  now  not  a  bushel  is  made  lor  market. 
The  same  proposition  may  be  demonstrated  ano- 
ther  way.      Supposing  that  the  proportion    which 
bears  to  its  weight,  is  but  half  that  of  tobacco, 
and   consequently   that  its  cost  of  transportation  is 
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in  spite -or  the  influence  of  habit  &  prejudice,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  yields  a  greater  gain  to  the 
land  owner  than  any  other,  adiuiting  all  this^yet  let 
me  ask  what  compensation  is  made  or  can  be  made  to 
the  commonwealth  for  the  ruin  of  its  soil — .for  the 
virtual  diminution  of  its  territory  ?  The  grower  of 
tobacco,  may  be  said  to  send  with  every  hogshead,  a 
part  of  the  fee  simple  of  his  land  to  market.  I 
consider  that  ever  since  Virginia  has  been  settled, 
she  has  been  industriously  exporting  the  best  part  of 
her  soil  to  Europe,  and  that  she  has  reduced  her 
territory,  if  we  measure  it  by  the  population  it  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting,  and  not  by  square  miles,  to 
less  than  one  half  its  original  extent.  What  does  it 
signify  that  a  planter  makes  a  large  crop,  which 
he  sells  for  high  prices,  when  the  wealth  thus  acquir- 
ed, is  spent  by  him  or  his  descendants  in  foreign  lux- 
uries, leaving  scarcely  a  vestage  of  its  existence* 
and  the  land  which  produced  it,  is  now  a  desert  ?  It  is 
in  fact,  cutting  down  the  tree  for  the  sake  of  gather* 
Ing  the  fruit. 

The  real  wealth  and  strength  of  a  country,  con* 
sists  in  its  population  ;  and  this  depends  chiefly  upon 
its  ability  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence.  How 
greatly  then,  has  the  tobacco  cultivation  weakened 
and  impoverished  us  by  diminishing  the  source  of 
our  numbers?  Our  wretched  husbandry,  which  year 
after  year  worries  the  same  piece  of  ground,  without 
ever  replenishing  its  stores,  has  almost  peopled  the 
western  country.  The  greatest  migrations  have 
freen  from  the  old  tobacco  counties,  and  if  the  culti* 
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vatiou  of  uhcat  in  some  of  (beni,  bad  not  almost  sn 
pereeded  (hat  of  tobacco,    the  effect  would  Lave  been 
mueb  greater. 

If  we  would  compare  the  effects  of  our  husbandry 
with  that  which  confines  itself  to  providing  the  meaus 
of  subsistence,  let  us  tunl  our  eves  to  the  northern 
state?.  New  England  was  settled  about  the  same 
time  with  Virginia,  and  with  a  less  genial  climate? 
and  a  less^  productive  soil,  that  country  has  from 
forty  to  fifty  persons  to  a  square  mile,  whilst  Virgi- 
nia has  not  above  ten  or  twelve.  Pennsylvania  was 
settled  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  Virgi- 
nia, and  already  has  a  far  denser  population.  In  all 
of  those  states  the  price  of  land  of  the  same  quality, 
and  the  same  distance  from  market,  is  much  higher 
with  them  than  it  is  with  us..  In  some  cases  it  bears 
ten  times  the  price* 

I  am  aware  that  much  of  this  difference  of  pro- 
gress in  improvement,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  dead- 
ening influence  of  slavery,  which  consigns  one  half 
of  the  community  to  idleness,  and  the  other  to  relive - 
lani  labor:  Xmt  much  is  also  t[ui:  tc  that  ruinous 
husbandry  which  attends  i\iG  general  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  If  this  had  never  existed  amongst  us,  the 
natural  fertility  of  our  soil  might  have  been  preserv- 
ed, and  in  some  places  improved,  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausted* We  should  have  retained  all  those  whom 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  broad  has  driven  to  the 
West  uvihv  South,  and  settlers  would  moreover  have 
conn'  among  us  from  Europe  ami  the  Eastern  States, 
and  our  numbers  hearing  the  fcame  proportion  to  our 
means  oT  subsistence  that  they  now  do,  would  have 
been  double  their  present  amount,  perhaps  more. 


pence  of  cultivation.  Then  of  the  &  4f  the  priri 
of  the  tobacco  per  hundred,  after  deducting  the  sup-  jp 
posed  amount  of  y&tmr  carnage,  but  S  2  per  hundred  tO^^f 
is  the  profit  of  our  land.  If  then  we  can  save,  75 
rents  per  hundred  by  water  carriage,  as  was  be- 
fore supposed,  we  add  so  much  to  the  profit,  that  is, 
nearly  forty  per  cent  :  of  course  the  land  will  be 
worth  io  percent  more  for  a  saving  in  carriage  which 
adds  but  20  per  cent  to  the  price  of  the  produce.  You 
will  observe,  sir,  that  I  have  estimated  the  saving  by  ~ 

water  carriage  to  be  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the*  •■*'■..  m 
cost  by  land  carriage.  What:  it  will  certainly  be 
in  the  proposed  navigation  cannot  yet  be  ascertained, 
though  there  are  data,  which  I  shall  hereafter  no- 
tice, which  shew  it  to  be  considerable.  But  be  it 
more  or  less  than  I  have  assumed  it  to  be,  tho'  the 
precise  result  may  differ,  the  reasoning  remains 
flic  same. 

If  our  tobacco  lands  would  be  so  much  f increased 
In  value,  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
ef  wheat  would  be  still  more  so.  Suppose  the  price 
of  that  article  at  market,  to  be  SI  25  cents,  ami 
carriage  to  be  a  dollar  per  hundred  weight  as  before, 
rhat  is  CO  cents  per  bushel,  this  deducted  from  the 
price,  leaves  G5  cents,  of  which  one  half  or  32  1-2 
cents  is  the  rent.  Now  suppose  the  carriage  to  be 
pedueed  one  fourth  by  navigation,  or  to  15  cents  per 
bushel.  There  is  then  a  saving  of  15  cents  per  bush- 
el, which  adds  near  liO  per  cent  to  the  rent,  and 
consequently  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

This  difference  of  effect  on  wheat  and  tobacco, -isr 
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owing  to  the  greater  value  which  the  latter  bears  to 
*  •  its  weight,  of  course  the  more  bulky  any  commodity 

t  *t  &<  V      is,  the  more  the  trade  in  thatag$nmodity  is  encou- 
raged by  inland  navigation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  saving  by  means  of  water 
carriage,  and  whatever  the  proportion  which  its  cost 
hears  to  that  of  transportation  by  land,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  its  substitution  must  raise  the  value  of 
land  as  much  as  if  the  land  were  in  the  same  propor- 
tion nearer  to  market.  Thus  if  it  is  onorfemunth 
cheaper  than  land  carriage,  it  must  give  to  the  coun- 
try accommodated  by  it,  precisely  the  same  value  as 
if  it  were  within  one  fourth  of  the  distance  front 
market.  Judge  for  yourself,  sir,  what  would  be  the 
value  of  the  fine  tract  on  which  you  live,  if  it  were 
but  fifty  miles  from  market  instead  of  two  hundred. 

It  may  perhaps  be  apprehended  that  the  price  of 
wheat  would  be  affected  by  so  great  an  additional 
quantity  thrown  into  market  as  is  here  contemplated. 
But  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  price  in  this  country 
is  regulated  by  the  demand  for  it  abroad;  and  an  article 
whose  consumption  is  so  general  and  extensive,  cannot 
be  much  affected  in  price  by  any  supply  that  a  populous 
country  can  receive  from  us,  and  nothing  at  all  by 
any  sudden  addition  to  our  annual  product.  It  is 
stated  in  the  public  prints  that  of  33  i, 000  quarters 
of  wheat  imported  into  England  last  year,  but  3  i,000 
were  from  the  U.  States,  and  but  200,000  barrels 
flour  out  of  400,000. 

Our  own  country  too,  furnishes  a  rapidly  encrcas- 
ing  market  foe  flour,    and  the  time  is  not  distant. 
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twice  as  great,  (the  difference  is  seldom  so  much,) 
supposing  also,  that  water*  carriage  is  one  fourth 
cheaper  than    land  carriage,    as    it    is    generally 

reckoned  to  be  in  England ;  then  flour  would  cost 
but  half  as  much  to  be  transported  by  water,  as  to- 
bacco now  docs  by  land.  Even  this  estimate  is  not  so 
favorable  as  it  might  be,  since  as  we  have  seen,  die 
difference  between  water  and  land  carriage  is  much 
greater  here  than  in  England. 

The  natural  effects  of  this  change,  in  the  objects 
of  our  culture  would  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lands,  to  advance  our  skill  in  husbandry, and  of  course) 
to  afford  the  means  of  sustaining-  a  greater  popula- 
tion.    The  business  of  farming,  properly  so  called, 
appears  to  me  less  injurious  to  land  under  indiffer- 
ent management,  than  that  of  tobacco  is  under  the 
best.     And  tho'  this  may  appear  extravagant,  you 
s\  ill  admit,  sir,  that  one  allows  much  more,  both  of 
the  leisure  and  the  means  for  improvement  than  the 
other.     The  same  happy  consequences  would  result 
to  us  from  the  substitution  of  wheat  culture  for  to- 
bacco* that  have  taken  place  in  the  midland  counties 
of  our  state.     Their  lands,  though  seriously  worsted 
bv  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  are  now  in  a  state  of 
progressive  melioration.      Deep  ploughing,  horizon- 
tal ploughing,  (an  invaluable  improvement  in  hilly 
land,)  and  the  clover  husbandry  are  fast  getting  into 
general    use,  whilst  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  yours,  they  are  so  uncommon  as  to  be  stared 
at ;  and,  as  they  happen  to  be  viewed  with  favor  or 
prejudice,  are  regarded  either  as  proofs  of  wonderful 
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management,  or  the  vain  schemes  of  a  curious  prejec* 
tor. 

But  these  indirect,  tho'  necessary  consequences  of 
the  proposed  improvement  in  our  navigation,  impor- 
tant as  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  patriot  and  politici- 
an, are  of  small  value  to  the  individual  landholder, 
compared  with  its  immediate  effect  in  augmenting 
the  profits  of  our  lands,  and  in  raising  their  price. 

It  is  clear  that  whatsoever  is  saved  by  the  superior 
cheapness  of  water  carriage  is  so  much  put  into  our 
pockets — so  much  in  fact  added  to  the  price  of  our 
produce  ;  as,  for  example,  if  we  can  get  our  tobacco 

carried  to  market  for  25  cents  per  hundred,  instead 

• 

of  a  dollar,  we  gain    75  cents  per  hundred,  which 
supposing  the  commodity  sells  at  market  for  $  5,  is 
nearly  20  per  cent  additional  price.       And  it  is  no 
less  clear,  that,  as  our  lands  are  valuable  in  proporti- 
on to  their  profits,  this  saving  would  make  a  clear 
addition  of  about  20  per  cent  to  their  value.       But 
this  is  not  all.     The  saving  would  be  so  much  added, 
not  merely  to  the  gross  product,  but  to  the  nett  pro- 
fit, the  clear  rent  of  the  land.     A  large  part  of   the 
price  of  our  produce  goes  to  replace  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it ;  and  this  cost  will  be  the   same,  whether 
we  have  land  or  water  carriage.     It  is  the  remainder 
which  can  alone  be  called  a  profit ;  the  first  merely 
indemnifies  us  for  what  we  have  previously  expended 
— just  puts  us  where  we  were.       Let  us  suppose  this 
rent  to  be  one  half  the  produce,  (tho*  it  is  seldom  so. 
much,)  allowing  the  other  half  to  defray  every  ex.* 


when  it  will  he  siiflieiciit  to  take  of?  all  tlie  provisi- 
ons which  agriculture  can  spare.  It  is  believed  by 
some  persons  we il  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that  Pennsylvania  already  consumes  as 
much  grain  as  she  raises  ;  her  exports  tho'  conside- 
rable, being  not  more  than  her  imports  from  other 
states.  Manufactures  have  been  so  much  encoura- 
ged by  &(•  state  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  have 
taken  such  strong  fool  hold  in  Philadelphia,  and  our 
other  large  towns,  that  they  cannot  now  fail  of  suc- 
cess. When  once  our  citizens  begin  to  rival  Eu- 
ropean artists  in  ingenuity  and  skill,  such  are  the 
advantages  they  possess  in  cheapness  of  provisions, 
and  in  being  so  much  nearer  to  the  consumers,  that 
they  will  probably  couaterb'alasjce  the  effects  of  lar- 
ger capitals,  and  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe. 

But,  sir*  an  inland  navigation  to  Norfolk,  would 
en-crease  the  profits  of  our  agriculture,  not  only  by 
the  saving*  in  the  cost  of  carriage,  but  also  by  im- 
proving the  market.  Xor  is  this  advantage  incon- 
siderable. 

We  well  know  \}^i  all  our  articles  of  export  are 
somewhat  higher  in  the  large  towns  than  in  small 
ones,  and  all  our  imported  merchandize  somewhat 
lower  ;  so  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  both 
to  buy  and  sell  in  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter. 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  larger  capitals 
and  a  more  complete  competition,  by  whose  united 
effect  the  inerchants'  profit  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.    It  is  indeed  an  axiom  in  trade,  that  the  lar- 
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gei»  the  capital  the  smaller  the  rate  of  profit,  and^ 
all  other  things  being  supposed  equal,  the  larger  the 
town,  the  greater  amount  of  capital  will  be  appro- 
priated to  each  branch  of  commerce.  Whenever 
then,  Norfolk  shall  have  the  trade  of  the  Roanoke 
and  its  branches,  its  wealth  and  population  will  more 
rabidly  encrease,  and  its  market  be  proportionally 
improved. 

In  this  country,  our  towns,  deriving  no  adventitious 
aid,  as  in  Europe,  from  the  favor  of  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, nor  fostered  by  the  consumption  of  a 
splendid  and  luxurious  court,  owe  their  prosperity 
solely  to  the  natural  course  of  trade.  Hence  their 
increase  is  in  proportion  to  their  convenience  for  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  the  extent  of  their  inland  traf- 
fic. Either  of  these  causes  may  make  a  town  of 
respectable  size,  but  when  they  both  concur,  there 
we  imd  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the  most  rapid 
growth,  ThusN.  ioriv,  Phiiaueljjiiia  and  Baltimore 
are  all  instances  of  the  effect  of  these  united  advan- 
tages j  wliilst  Norfolk,  wbich  has  an  excellent  sea 
port,  though  but  little  inland  trade,  and  Richmond, 
whicn  has  an  extensive  inland  iraiie,  and  but  little 
foreign  commerce,  shew  their  effects  singly. 

The  advantages  of  foreign  commerce  arc  certain- 
ly very  great.  It  alone  gives  full  scope  to  mercan- 
tile enterprize,  and  thus  draws  profit  from  distant 
and  hazardous  adventures.  It  is  restless,  vigilant 
and  active  :  ever  ready  to  improve  occasions  for  pro- 
fitable enterprize,  and  where  they  do  not  offer,  to 
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iWee  them.  And  though  its  losses  and  gains  pro* 
bably  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  as-  those 
Of  the  inland  trade,  they  are  upon  a  greater  scale. ')  he 
consequences  of  this  activity  and  briskness  of  circula- 
tion are  a  great  encouragement  to  buyers  and  sellers  ; 
great  employment  to  mechanics  and  artificers,  whose 
gains  are  solid  acquisitions  to  the  capital  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  a  great  accession  of  inhabitants, 
which  inclination  and  business,  will  attract  under 
these  circumstances.  But  an  inland  town  cannot  en- 
gage in  foreign  traffic  but  to  disadvantage,  and  can 
iiever  enter  into  competition  with  one  which  has  a  sea 
port.  It  can  neither  learn  so  readily  the  fluctuati- 
ons of  foreign  markets,  nor  so  easih  avail  itself  o£ 
tiiem  ;  and  it  must  either  lose  the  profits  of  freight* 
or  trust  the  equipment  and  superintendance  of  their 
shiTis  to  agents.  A  ship  however,  has  always  been 
found  too  expensive  a  machine,  to  be  profitably  man- 
aged by  any  other  than  the  owner. 

But  great  as  are  the  advantages  of  foreign  com. 
merce,  and  important  as  it  may  be  to  agriculture,  by 
affording  to  its  products  the  choice  of  distant  j^ar- 
kets  ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  products, 
either  in  their  rude  state,  or  changed  into  manufac- 
ture, constitute  the  basis  of  all  commerce,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic  :  and  that  there  can  be  ho  coa- 
siderable  trade  of  any  kind*  without  a  solid  substra* 
turn  of  those  materials. 

Norfolk,  however,  has  attained  its  present  size* 
with  on   inconsiderable    inland  traffic      Its  direct 
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Country  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  Indian  corn, 
lumber  and  naval  stores  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
try. These  are  our  cheapest  and  bulkiest  staples, 
and  have,  on  that  very  account,  given  an  extra- 
ordinary encrease  to  its  tonnage  :  and  its  shipping, 
thus  unduly  encreased  in  proportion  to  its  ca- 
pital, are  either  freighted  by  the  other  towns  in 
this  state,  or  find  employment  in  the  foreign  carrying 
trade.  With  the  advantages  of  situation,  and  the 
start  it  has  already  taken,  it  seems  to  require  nothing 
but  an  entensive  inland  trade,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  the  union.  It  has  a  har- 
bor capable  of  admitting  trading  vessels  of  the  lar- 
gest burthen,  and  a  much  readier  access  to  the  ocean 
than  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  Situated  nearly  at 
the  mouth  of  a  great  estuary  which  receives  half  the 
exported  wealth  of  the  United  States,  it  would  more 
and.  more  avail  itself  of  the  advantage  of  its  position 
as  it  acquired  the  capital,  which  the  trade  afforded  by 
the  proposed  inland  navigation,  would  soon  enable  it 
to  acquire.  With  such  a  stimulous  to  its  trade, 
such  a  vast  supply  of  the  materials  of  commerce, 
and  that  supply  steadily  and  rapidly  encrea sing,  joined 
to  its  pre-eminent  advantages  as  a  sea  port,  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  ere  many  years,  it  would  rival 
Baltimore  in  wealth  and  population  ?  It  would, 
however,  certainly  become  greatly  augmented  and 
enriched  by  the  lucrative  commerce  it  would  then 
have  so  many  facilities  in  carrying  on.  And  we,  who 
trade  with  i<,  would  have  the  benefit  of  an  abundant 
capital,  the  effect  of  which,  v,c  knew  is,  to  give  more 


frr  what  it  buys,  and  to  take  less  for  w  hat  it  sells.-— 
I  am  persuaded  .that  this  advantage  alone  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  will  be  more  than  commensurate 
with  its  expence.  Estimating  the  difference  to  be  h 
per  cent  on  the  produce  sent  to  market,  (and  I  be- 
lieve the  excess  of  the  prices  in  our  large  towns  often 
exceeds  that,)  and  the  amount  of  the  produce  to  be  rto 
more  than  two  millions  annually,  the  annual  gain 
would  be  S  100,000,  which  is  five  times  as  much  as 
the  interest  of  the  sum,  which  the  work  will  pro- 
bably cost. 

Such,  sir,  are  my  ideas  of  the  splendid  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  noble  enterprize.  It  will  save 
an  immense  sum  to  the  country,  that  is  now  consum- 
ed in  carrying  our  produce  to  market.  It  will  raise 
the  value  of  our  lands,  will  improve  our  husbandry, 
by  stimulating  our  industry,  and  advancing  our  skill. 
It  will  augment  our  population  ;  and  while  in  these 
various  ways  it  enereases  the  quantity  brought  to 
market,  so  far  from  lowering  iter  it  actually  raises  it. 
If,  sir,  I  have  dwelt  unnecessarily  long  upon  some 
parts  of  this  discussion,  if  I  have  told  you  much  which 
you  knew  before,  much  which  must  he  obvious  to  eve- 
ry man  who  lias  ever  read  or  reflected  upon  political 
economy,  impute  it  to  tlie  interest  the  subject  is  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  I  find  indeed,  some  tiling  peculiarly 
seducing  in  the  theme  of  those  public  enterprises,, 
which  are  at  once  magnificent  and  useful,  and 
which,  without  costing  a  tear  or  a  sigh  to  any  human 
b  g,  are  no  less  flattering  to  the  just  pride  of  the 
nation,  than  they  are  conducive  to  its  interest*?. 
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Having  thiiB  taken  a  general  view  of  the  benefits, 
fcoth  national  and  individual,  which  would  be  derived 
from  an  inland  navigation  to  Norfolk,  let  us  now  en- 
quire into  the  cost  of  it.  For  the  policy  of  the  mea* 
sure  must  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  ben- 
efits with  the  expenee  of  purchasing  them.  It  is  only 
the  excess  of  the  one  above  the  other,  which  consti- 
tutes the  clear  national  gam. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  legislature  of  Virgi- 
nia had  not  authorised  the  commissioners,  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  legislature  of  your  state,  to  em- 
ploy at  once  an  experienced  engineer,  to  determine 
from  actual  survey,  the  route,  which  taking  into  con- 
sideration their  respective  advantages  and  difficulties 
would  be  most  eligible,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the 
probable  cost.  Nothing  but  such  a  survey  can  give 
precision  or  certainty  on  the  subject.  But  from  what 
is  actually  known,  1  believe  we  can  nearly  determine 
W  v  on  the  best  course,  and  may  make  an  estimate  of  the  ex* 
!•*  "pence  which  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth,  to  sa- 
tisfvus  of  the  practicability,  as  well  as  the  expedient 
cy  of  the  measure. 

Various  abortive  schemes  for  rendering  the  Roan- 
oke navigable  to  tide-water,  have  been  suggested 
within  the  last  years,  and  their  failure  has  been 

owing  partly  to  a  want  of  zeal  en  the  persons  interes- 
ted, partly  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  two  distinct 
legislatures  to  concur  in  the  same  plan,  and  partly  to 
defects  inherent  in  the  plans  themselves*  I  will  name 
them  in  order. 


When  the  plan  of  uniting  Albemarle  sound  with 
Elizabeth  river,  bj  means  of  Hie  Dismal  Swamp  (  a- 
nal  was  first  proposed,  one  great  advantage  exject- 
ed  from  that  work  was,  its  aeeomniodation  t*  tiie 
trade  of  the  Koanoke.  It  was  believed  that  by  means 
oi  canals  and  locks  at  ti*e  Great  ialis,  similar  to 
those  above  .Richmond  ;  boats  might  descend  the  ri* 
yer.  cross  Albemarle  sound,  and  thence  pass  by  ihe 
intended  Canal  to  Norfolk.  But  it  was  not  consider-* 
ed,  or  if  considered,  the  objection  was  not  sufficient- 
ly appreciated,  that  as  the  same  boats  which  are  fit 
for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  are  unlit  for  that  of 
so  -Aide  and  xposed  a  water  as  the  Sound,  and  those 
of  suaftcient  size  for  tiie  latter,  would  be  too  large 
for  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  the  trade  by  this 
course,  would  be  subjected  to  the  expence  of  three  lan- 
dings and  unladmgs.  This  obstacle,  together  with  the 
ciicuitousness  of  the  conveyance,  added  to  the  expence 
of  making  a  canal  15  miles  thro'  a  bed  of  granite,  with 
a  ail  of  near  an  hundred  feet,  have  long  since  des- 
troyed all  hopes  of  benefit  from  this  scheme  of  In- 
land Navigation,  to  those  who  live  above  the  great 
falls.  Considering  that  the  situation  and  nature  Of 
the  ground  at  these  falls,  are  similar  to  those  at  the 
falls  of  James  River;  the  cost  of  a  canal  at  the  for-. 
Bier,  compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  one  cut  at 
the  latter,  would  be  more  than  half  a  millian  of  dol- 
lars. 

On  account  of  these  objections,  it  was  proposed  in 
5802,  to   leave  the    Roanoke  above  the  falls,  and 
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by  a  canal  to  Murfrecsborough  in  your  sfate,  anil 
from  Bennett's  Creek  to  Suffolk,  to  effect  a  water 
communication  with  James  River.  This  route  has 
been  surveyed,  and  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  is  certainly  prac- 
ticable, as  the  whole  of  the  country  through  which 
the  proposed  canals  would  pass,  is  level  and  unobstruc- 
ed  either  by  rock  or  large  streams.  But  the  great 
length  cf  canal  to  be  cut,  would  make  it  a  work  of  time 
and  expence,  and  the  advantage  of  getting  to  the 
market,  which,  a  small  town  like  Suffolk,  that  can  bo 
approached  only  by  small  craft,  is,  and  always  must 
be  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  Norfolk  is  likely 
to  furnish.  It  is,  however,  estimated  that  even  this 
imperfect  and  expensive  communication  with  tide 
water,  would  amply  repay  the  cost  of  it. 

It  was  then  proposed,  as  abetter  mode  ef  commu- 
nicating with  tide-water,  that  a  canal  should  be  cut 
from  the  Roanoke  to  Petersburg,  which  is  accessi- 
ble to  larger  vessels  than  Suffolk,  and  has  the  ad-» 
vantage  of  being  already  a  town  of  respectable  capi- 
tal and  commerce.  Some  have  suspected  that  this 
scheme  was  proposed  with  the  insidious  view  of  de- 
feating the  other,  without  the  least  expectation  that 
it  would  be  adopted,  and  was  prompted  by  the  fear 
that  much  of  the  trade  which  now  supports  Peters- 
burg,might  be  diverted  into  a  new  channel.  What- 
ever were  the  motives  of  those  who  suggested  this 
plan,  whether  they  sought  to  injure  the  interests  of 
others,  or  merely  to  promote  their  own,  I  am  ;iss«r- 
ed  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  part- 
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of  flie  country  that  physical  impediments  render  tlte 
project  impracticable.  There  are  high  hilis  and 
rocky  ridges  across  any  line  of  direction  which  such 
a  canal  must  take,  and  between  them  are  those  con- 
siderable branches  of  the  Roanoke,  the  Meherrin  and 
JJfattoway.  Independent  of  those  difficulties,  so  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  the  distance  by  the  short- 
est course  would  be  seventy  miles. 

But  it  has  been  of  late  conceived  that  by  adopting 
a  part  of  the  route  proposed  for  the  navigation  to 
Suffolk,  access  may  be  had  to  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  from  which  a  ready  communication  presents 
itseifto  Norfolk  ;  and  tkat  this  plan  can  be  effected 
at  less  expenee,  and  will  be  more  free  from  objecti- 
on when  effected*  than  either  of  those  which  have 
been  proposed. 

The  course  of  this  navigation  is  by  means  of  the 
laver  itself,  and  its  waters  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Great  Falls,  thence  by  a  canal  to  the  Meherrin, 
thence  by  the  Meherrin  and  Chowan  rivers  as  far  as 
Bennett's  Creek*  thence  up  the  creek  as  far  as  ?t  is 
navigable,  thence  by  a  canal  to  Lake  Drummond, 
thence  by  another  canal  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
nal, and  thence  by  Elizabeth  River  to  Norfolk. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  canal 
which  would  connect  the  Roanoke  and  Meherrin. — 
One  is  to  take  it  across  the  banks  of  tite 'Roanoke, 
until  it  reaches  a  low  level  ridge  which  runs  between 
the  two  rivers,  and  ther.ee  along  the  top  oi*  that 
iidgc  to  Murfreesborough,  a  distance  of  35  mile*.— 
A  nother  is  to  conduct  it  from  the  same  point  of  tlto 
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Roanoke  into  Fontaine's  Creek,  wind*  you  know  dis- 
embogues into  the  Meherrin,  after  running  nearly 
an  east  course.  This  plan  would  not  require  a  ca- 
nal of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  of  course  it  is 
more  eligible  than  the  preceeding,  if  the  creek  can 
be  easily  rendered  navigable. 

Others  again  have  thought,  that  as  the  hanks  of 
the  Roanoke  are  high  and  rocky  for  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  falls;  it  possibly  might  be  bet- 
ter, instead  of  taking  the  canal  directly  across  the 
banks,  to  conduct  it  along  them  laterally  for  about 
six  miles,  to  a  small  creek,  from  whence  the  ground 
is  level,  and  every  way  favorable  for  a  canal*  either 
to  Fontaine's  Creek  or  Murfreesborough. 

It  is  believed  that  all  these  plans  arc  practicable, 
but  it  is  only  for  an  experienced  engineer  to  deter* 
mine  which,  all  things  considered,  will  be  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best.  I  shall  however,  for  the  present, 
make  my  estimate  on  the  one  first  mentioned,  be- 
cause I  have  more  testimony  in  favor  of  its  practica- 
bility ;  and  because  neither  of  the  others,  if  found 
to  be  more  feasible,  is  likely  to  exceed  the  eomptik 
ted  cost  of  this. 

Some  persons  of  experience,  judging  from  a  view 
Of  the  ground,  suppose  that  a  canal  sufficient  for 
boats  of  six  tons,  such  as  now  navigate  James  Ei- 
Ver,  would  not  cost  more  than  S  3000,  per  mile  •  the 
ridge  along  which  it  would  pass,  consisting  of  a 
tough  clay,  being  free  from  rock,  and  no  where  in- 
tersected by  transverse  streams.  Even  this  seems  to 
tc  a  high  estimate  for  the  mere  excavation  of  the 
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earth  when  computed  by  the  cubic  yard.  The  dig* 
ging  oi  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  has  indeed,  gene- 
rally cost  about  S  iOOO,  per  mile,  but  the  progress  of 
that  work  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  roots  of 
trees,  whose  number  and  size  can  never  be  equalled 
in  an  arid  soil.  Besides,  from  the  wet  and  spongy 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which  that  canal  pas- 
ses, the  labourers  must  always  work  in  the  water 

They  consequently  are  able  to  work  only  in  warm 
and  dry  seasons  ;  and  as  the  company  hires  its  labour- 
ers by  the  year,  it  is  burthened  with  their  wages  anil 
maintenance  the  whole  time  they  are  unemployed. 
The  Commissioners  lately  appointed  by  the  State  of 
New- York  to  explore  the  route  of  an  Inland  Navi- 
gation from  the  Lakes,  estimate  the  cost  of  digging 
a  canal  15  feet  wide,  at  £>  4000  per  mile.  Half  this 
width,  however,  would  completely  answer  our  pur- 
pose. From  these  considerations,  $  3000  per  mile* 
seems  to  be  a  liberal  allowance^ 

The  level  between  the  Roanoke  and  Meherrin  has 
not  yet  been  taken,  but  from  the  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  two  rivers,  before  their  waters  unite, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  difference  in  the  level  is  near- 
ly equal  to  the  descent  of  the  Roanoke  at  the  Great 
Falls,  that  is,  about  96  feet.  The  cost  of  the  loeks 
that  will  here  be  necessary,  will  depend  upon  their 
mode  of  construction.  Those  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal*  which  arc  made  wholly  of  timber,  cost  less 
than  S  200  per  foot.  The  locks  at  Richmond  from 
the  Basin  to  the  river,  which  are  built  of  rough 
stone,  and  lined  with  tkieK  plank;  cost  rather  more 


than  £>  500  per  foot.  They  were  built  by  contract 
for  the  gross  sum  of  S  50.000,  but  the  actual  cost  to 
the  contracter  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  two  thirds 
of  that  sum.  I  have  understood  that  the  locks  of 
the  Appamatox  Canal  at  Petersburg,  have  cost  still 
less  than  those  at  Richmond,  though  they  are  of 
hewn  stone.  Mr,  Gallatin,  indeed,  in  his  report  on 
Roads  and  canals,  estimates  stone  lockage  at  $  1250 
per  foot,  founded,  I  presume  on  the  actual  cost  of  our 
earliest  attempts  in  this  way.  But  Philips,  in  his 
history  of  Inland  Navigation,  reckons  it  in  England 
at  from  £  45  to  £  100  sterling  per  foot.  So  great 
a  difference  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  our  inex- 
perience and  want  of  skill  5  and,  after  making  the 
highest  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
labour  in  the  two  countries,  it  leads  us  to  hope  that 
this  part  of  the  expence  is  susceptible  of  siiii  iur- 
ther  diminution.  The  s,..m  of  £  500  per  foot  maj  be 
expected  to  cover  every  expence  of  the  loeKage  re- 
quired. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  the  navigation.  The 
Meherrin  is  a  dull  sluggish  stream,  and  is  at  present 
choaked  up  with  drifted  logs  and  timber.  The  com- 
pany incorporated  by  our  respective  Legislatures, 
have  obtained  a  subscription,  as  you  have  probably 
heard,  for  the  sum  they  deemed  necessary  to  remove 
the  obstructions,  and  to  render  it  navigable.  But  from 
the  unvaried  flatness  orthe  country,  and  the  conse- 
quent weakness  of  its  current,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  impediments  will  a£*ain  recur,  and  that  the 
substitution  of  a  Canal  will  be  a  better,  and  in  th© 


pnd  a  cheaper  plan.  This  part  of  the  work,  howe- 
ver, should  it  be  found  advisable,  may  be  postponed 
for  some  years. 

Judging  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  map,  on© 
would  suppose  that  the  best  mode  of  connecting  the 
Roanoke  and  Mekerrin,  would  be  by  a  cross  canal 
where  they  most  nearly  approach,  at  whicli  place 
(hey  are  uot  mere  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  apaiL. — 
TJ  ;  Aie  intervening  country  is  too  high  and  rocky  10 
make  a  canal  practicable.  Nor  is  there  any 
creek  or  inlet  intersecting  the  peninsula  ior  a  consi- 
derable distance,  either  above  or  below  the  point  of 
nearest  approach,  that  may  afford  a  favorable  spot  for 
taking  out  the  water. 

The  next  work  of  expenee,  will  be  a  canal  from 
Jjenriett's  Creek  to  Lake  Drummond,  extern!'; ng 
about  20  miles.  The  lower  part  of  this  canal  will 
pass  through  precisely  such  a  soil  andcountiy  as  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  being  like  that  perfectly  le- 
vel and  free  from  rock,  or  any  other  impediments, 
except  what  is  occasioned  by  the  tough  roots  of  the 
juniper  and  pine.  This  part  may  cost  between 
S  3000  and  S  4000  per  mile.  The  upper  part  being 
as  level,  of  a  drier  soil,  and  less  heavily  timbered 
will  not  cost  so  much. 

The  short  canal  from  Lake  Drummond  to  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  need  not  be  taken  into  this 
estimate,  as  the  company  have  long  intended  to  cut  a 
feeder  from  the  Lake,  to  give  tfiem  a  Supply  of  wa- 
ter equal  to  tjic  waste  occasioned  by   the  locks  at 
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each  end  of  their  canal;  and  they  will  hardly  hesi* 
taie  10  make  it  wide  enough  for  the  convenience  of  a 
navigation  which  they  arc  so  much  interested  in  en- 
couraging. 

According  to  this  conjectural  estimate,  the  whole 
eost  of  the  navigation  would  be  as  follows  : 


Canal  from  the  Roanoke  toMurfrees- 

borough,   35  miles,   at  &  3000  per  J,     g  105,000 
niiie, 

Canal  from  Bennett's  Creek  to  Lake 

Drummond,   20   miles,  at    $  3500    f-  70,000 

per  mile, 

Lockage,  96  feet,  at  g  500  per  foot,  £8,000 

Allowance   for  unforeseen    accidents  1  Q„ 

and  difficulties*  nearly  12  per  cent,    J 


S  250,000 


The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  is  S  15000,  to 
Which  should  be  added  the  annual  repairs  and  char- 
ges of  management.  The  latter  would  not  exceed 
>S  3000.  The  former  are  less  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  a  fixed  sum,  we  will  however  estimate 
them  at  S  2000  per  annum,  making  in  all  S  20,000  a 
year,  the  whole  cost  of  this  work,  so  replete  with 
public  and  private  benefit. 

Let  us  now,  Sir,  compute  the  amount  which  the 
same  work  would  annually  save.  In  estimates  of  this 
kind,  to  determine  the  expediency  of  any  particular 
measure,  perfect  accuracy  is  not  to  be  attained,  nor 
is  it  always  to  be  desired.  The  result  must  lw  |  ro- 
table in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the  una  on 
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which  the  estimate  is  founded  ;  and  if,  after  making 
ample  allowance  for  every  possible  error  in  the  cal- 
culation, here  appears  to  be  a  great  preponderance  of 
benefit  from  the  work,  the  conclusion  is  as  inevitable 
in  lis  favor?  as  though  the  facts  were  ascertained 
widi  mathematical  precision. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  now  received  at  Peters- 
burg. Richmond,  and  the  other  inspections  on  James 
River*  is  about  ±8,000  hogsheads  annually.  As  but  a 
small  proportion  of  this  quantity  is  made  north  of  that 
river,  and  in  all  the  country  lying  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  it,  wheat  is  as  much  or  more  an  object 
of  culture  than  tobacco  ;  and  as  in  the  country  on  the 
Roanoke  and  its  brandies,  tobacco  is  the  chief  crop 
for  market,  it  seems  probable  that  much  more  than 
one  half  of  that  commodity  which  is  now  inspected 
on  James  River,  would  seek  transportation  by  the 
proposed  water  carriage  to  Norfolk.  We  will  how- 
ever, suppose  it  one  half,  or  2i,000  hogsheads,  w  i ri( -h 
rating  each  hogshead  at  something  less  than  fourteen 
cwt.  is  16000  tons.  Let  the  wheat,  hemp,  whiskey, 
bacon,  cotton  and  other  articles,  sent  from  the  Roan- 
ol.e  to  James  River,  be  reckoned  at  but  one  eighth  of 
the  tobacco,  or  2,000  tons,  making  in  ail  18,000  tons. 

This  produce  of  our  soil  and  industry  is  at  present 
burthened  with  the  cxpence  of  a  land  carriage  vary- 
ing from  50  to  250  miles.  Let  us  determine  on  the 
central  point  of  the  produce  thus  transported  by  way 
of  ascertaining  the  average  cost  of  its  carriage. — 
Supposing  the  amount  furnished  by  each  county  to 
he  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  slaves.,  the  eifectfffc 
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labour  of  the  country,  then  of  our  counties;,  on  the  ttaif 
and  Roanoko  from  Patrick  to  Southampton,  seme- 
what  more  produce  is  sent  from  those  above  Meck- 
lenburg, than  from  those  below.  Let  us  also  suppose, 
that  of  the  whole  1 8,000  tons,  now  computed  to  be  sent 
from  the  Roanoke  and  its  waters,  as  much  is  sent 
from  the  country  in  your  state,  lying  south  of  the 
beforementioned  line  of  counties,  as  from  the  coun- 
try in  our  state,  north  of  the  sahie  line,  and  the 
center  of  Mecklenburg  then  furnishes  us  with  the  ave- 
rage distance  of  land  carriage  to  which  these  18,000 
tons  are  now  subjected.  The  cost  of  carriage  from 
that  county,  including  every  expence,  is  about  five 
shillings  per  net  hundred.  Let  it  be  reckoned  at 
g  18  dollars  per  ton,  which  on  18,000  tons,  is 
$  32i,0GC. 

To  this  cost  cf  transportation  by  land,  it  is  proper 
to  add  the  various  charges  with  which  our  exported 
merchandize  is  burthened,  before  it  reaches  Norfolk, 
bv  which  it  must  necessarily  pass.  From  Richmond  it 
is  shipped  to  that  town,  to  City  point,  or  one  of  the  nor- 
thei*n  sea-ports  to  be  re-shipped  to  its  place  of  foreign 
destination.  It  is  thus  subjected  to  an  extra  storage, 
drayage,  freight  and  mercantile  profit :  all  of 
which  might  be  saved  by  a  direct  communication, 
to  Norfolk,  And  although  but  a  part  of  this  additi- 
onal cost,  is  an  expenditure  of  national  labour  and 
capital,  (part  being  mere  commercial  profit)  yet  it 
h  clear  that  as  the  price  of  our  staple  commodities 
at  home,  depends  upon  foreign  demand,  the  whole  ig 
so  much  deducted  from  the  profits  oi*  agriculture.— 
Its  amount  in  gross,  miry  be  estfmated  by  a  corojiu- 
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vison  of  the  prices  at  Norfolk  and  Richmond.  I  am 
informed  from  a  respectable  source,  thai  this  differ- 
ence is  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  our  exported  pro- 
duce* and  the  more  bulky  articles  of  import.  Let 
it  be  taken  at  10  per  cent,  and  reckoned  on  the  fol- 
lowing home  productions,  viz  : 

Tobacco,  24,000  hogsheads  at  S  <50 


obacco,  24,000  hogsheads  at  b  60  1      c  ,  .  .  n  nnA 
per  hogshead,  S  1,^0,000 

lour,    Hemp,   Cotton,  < 
tons,  at  S  150  per  ton. 


Flour,    Hemp,   Cotton,  &c.   2.000  1  300. 000 

S  1,740,000 


Ten  per  cent  on  this  sum  is  S  174,000,  which  ad- 
ded to  the  cost  of  land  carriage,  g  324,000,  gives 
$  498,000  for  the  whole  cost  of  transporting  our 
18,000  tons  as  far  as  Norfolk* 

We  will  now  compare  this  with  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  same  amount  of  merchandize  by  the  pro- 
yosea  navigation; 

Supposing  a  previous  land  carriage  to  the  nearest 
point  of  navigation,  to  be  at  an  average,  20  miles  : 
this,  at  S  o  per  ton,  is  g  60,000. 

The  distance  of  the  water  carriage,  estimated  from 

the  same  point  of  medium  distance  as  before,  would 

he  as  follows  : 

Miles* 

From  Mecklenburg  to  the  great  falls,  60    * 

Thence  to  Murfreesboroug/i,  35 

Thence  to  the  mouth  of  Meherrin,  22 

Thence  to  the  month  of  Bennett's  Creek,  £f> 
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Thence  to  Lake  Drnmmond,  23 

Thence  to  the  Dismal  Swamp* including  \      .„ 
the  passage  of  the  Lake,  j 

Thence  to  Elizaheth  Rivciy  12 

Thence  to  Norfolk*  9 

I  Miles  183 

Allowing  ten  days  for  a  boat  of  six  tons  to  per- 
form this  navigation,  and  the  hire  of  the  boat  and 
three  hands  to  be  $  3  per  day,  the  cost  of  each  load 
Would  be  S  30. 

Here,  sir,  I  will  anticipate  an  objection,  that  the 
cost  of  water  carriage  is  set  down  at  much  less  than 
the  average  cost  of  water  carriage  from  Lynchburg 
to  Richmond,  though  the  distance  is  nearly  the  same. 
But  the  following  considerations,  are  believed  suffici- 
ent to  justify  the  difference.  The  navigation  of 
James  River  is  still  irregular  and  difficult.  There 
must  be  a  savcII  in  the  river  before  boats  can  safely 
pass  its  numerous  shallows,  and  there  arc  so  many 
rocks  and  natural  impediments  still  existing,  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  skill  and  local  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  conduct  its  boat  navigation.  Hie  cal- 
ling of  a  waterman  is  there  a  separate  branch  of  bu- 
siness, and  is  attained  only  by  frequent  practice. . 

Hence,  professed  boatmen  are  paid  far  above  the 
yale  of  ordinary  labour  J  and  from  the  irregularity  of 
tlieir  employment,  they  must  be  paid  enough  when 
employed,  to  compensate  for  the  time  they  are  idle. 
Besides,  as  the  boats  are  never  able  to  ascend  the  ri- 
ver willi  more  than  two  tons,  not  frequently  wit?* 
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vhat,  and  often  with  nothing,  the  freight  down  must 
generally  defray  the  expe nee  of  both  trips. 

Very  different,  sir,  will  be  the  circumstances  of* 
our  navigation.  Nearly  seventy  miles  of  it  will  be 
on  canals,  whose  superiority  over  rivers,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inland  navigation  are  now  universally  ad- 
mitted.  In  4hat.piH»t  of  Murfreesborough,  the  river 
has  a  very  feeble  current,  and  in  the  part  wait  .  1  es  ^£fv«**» 
below,  in  Chowan  river,  and  Bennett's  Creek,  there  is 
no  more  than  what  is  occasioned  by  the  faint  ebb 
and  flow  of  a  scarcely  perceptible  tide.  From  Nor- 
folk, then,  until  the  navigation  reaches  the  Roanoke, 
boats  may  ascend  almost  as  easily  as  descend,  and 
might  make  as  much  freight  one  way  as  the  other, 
if  our  imports  were  as  bulky  as  our  exports. 

It  is  true,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Roanoke  and 
its  branches,  will  be  subject  to  similar  disadvanta- 
tages  with  that  of  James  River,  and  indeed  of  all 
river  navigation.  In  dry  seasons  the  shallows  arc 
impassible,  and  in  floods  the  boats  cannot  be  kept  in 
the  channel.  A  time  must  therefore  be  chosen,  when 
there  is  water  enough  to  float  over  the  rocks  and 
shallow  places,  and  not  so  much  as  to  take  a.vay  ail 
command  of  the  boat.  This  favorable  season  must 
continue  too,  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  or  it 
w  ill  be  interrupted  and  delayed.  But  it  is  coniident- 
}y  asserted  by  many  respectable  men^vho  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  both  rivers,  that  the  Ron  ,oke 
and  its  branches  of  Staunton  and  Dim  are  naturally 
far  more  easy  for  navigation,  and  more  free  from 
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impediments  than  James  River.  Even  now,  with- 
out any  improvement  of  the  natural  channel  of  the 
river,  boats  may  almost  at  all  seasons  go  iVoni  JJan- 
viile  in  this  county,  to  St.  Tammany's,  and  return 
with  a  load  of  10,000  pound. 

v  x  An  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  and  of  the  most 
V^  cautious  veracity,  who  was  during  the  revolutionary 
>vy.  A:  war  ordered  to  survey  the  Dan,  has  assured  me  thnt 
it  is  naturally  far  superior  to  James  River  for  naviga- 
tion, of  which  he  also  formed  an  opinion  from  per- 
sonal observation,  in  the  capacity  of  director  oi  the 
canal  company. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  present  transportation  may 
Le  stated  as  follows  ; 

"Waggonage  of  18.000  tons,  at  g  3  per  ton,  S  5i,000 

Boatage  of  the  same,  3,000  loads  at  ")  nA 

g  30  per  load,  J  90>000 

Cost  of  Canals  per  annum,  20,000 

Amount  of  tolls  now  allowed  by  law  ^ 

to  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  and   I  20,000 

Meherrin  companies^  J 


8  184,000 

In  the  above  comparison,  I  have  not  considered  the 
tolls  of  the  proposed  canals,  as  constituting  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  carriage ;  because  the  amount  of  interest 
on  the  sum  Expended,  with  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment are  taken  into  the  account.  These  correctly 
shew  the  whole  annual  cost  of  the  work,  as  it  res- 
pects the  community,  for  though  the  tolls  allowed  by 
law,  may  greatly  exceed  the  legal  interest,  yet  the 


e xqcss  is  merely  so  much   taken  from  one  class  oJf 
citizens,  and  transferred  to  another. 

Considerable  as    the  annual   saving  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  estimates,  it  gives  but  a  poor 
idea  of  what  would  be  our  actual  gain.     There  arc 
other  advantages  which  would  make  important  items 
in  a  full  account  of  profit  and  loss.    The  above  calcu- 
lations are  made  only   on  the  quantity  now  s&nt  to 
market,  but  this  quantity  would  be  greatly  encreas- 
cd  by  the  proposed  navigation   for  several   reasons. 
1st.  From    a  change   in  the   objects  of  cultivation. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  very  desirable,  we  should  be 
able  to  substitute  the  culture  of  wheat,   for  that  of 
tobacco  ;  and  that  the  convenience  of  water  carriage 
would    enable  us  to  do  so.     If  we  may  rely  on  the 
respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  raise  100  bushels  of  wheat  as  1000  pounds  of 
tobacco?  we   should  gain  from  50    to  100  per  cent 
by  the  change,     ^dly.  By  extending  the   benefit  of 
the  foreign  market   to  a  large  district  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  whose  productions  will  not  now  bear 
the  expence  of  transportation,  and  thereby  imparting 
the  profits  of  agriculture  to  those  who  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  occupation  of  graziers.     3dly.  By  the  in- 
crease of  industry  and  skill,  •  which  an  improving 
market  will  naturally  excite.     4thly.  From  an  en- 
creased  population,  the  meliorated  state  of  the  coun- 
try, both  checking  emigration,  and  inviting  new  set- 
tlers amongst  us. 

Nor  must  it  be.  forgotten,  that  we  should  have  the 
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advantage  of  purchasing  our  imported  merchandize 
at  the  first  hand,  instead  of  being  burtheued  as  at  pre* 
sent  with  the  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  set  of 
mercantile  charges  and  profits,  on  the  more  buiKy 
commodities,  such  as  Salt,  Sugar,  Coffee  and  the 
like. 

There  is  almost  the  same  difference  between  the 
prices  at  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  as  on  our  exported! 
products,  that  is,  the  former  are  nearly  as  much 
cheaper  in  Norfolk,  as  the  latter  are  dearer.  And 
these  important  advantages  of  taking  less  for  what  they 
sell,  which  I  have  not  sufficient  custom-house  data  to 
estimate,  and  of  giving  more  for  what  they  buy,  which, 
I  have  ventured  to  set  a  value  on,  will  be  great. 
]y  augmented  by  that  accumulation  of  capital, 
which  so  vast  an  accession  of  inland  trade  must  ne- 
cessarily produce. 

And  now,  sir,  having  taken  this  economical  view 
of  the  subject*  let  me  ask  you  how  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  a  country,  smiling  with 
verdure  and  constantly  improving,  supporting  a 
compact  and  industrious  population,  and  one  whoso 
soil,  already  poor  from  a  barbarous  tillage,  and 
becoming  every  day  poorer,  badly  supports  its  un- 
thrifty inhabitants  ?  Between  one  people,  who,  con- 
sidering their  country  as  that  of  their  posterity,  pat- 
riotically toil  for  its  advancement  and  improvement, 
and  another,  one  half  of  whom,  looking  forward  to 
a  land  of  promise,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  a  re- 
fnge  from  want,  indulge  in  sloth,  ucgligence  aud 


systematic  waste  ?     You  will  agree  with  me,  that 
such  a  difference  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  figures. 

But.  admitting  these  tempting  advantages,  of  an 
increased  product,  a  cheaper  carriage  and  better  pri- 
ces, you  fear  there  are  various  obstacles  to  the 
scheme,  which  will  lie  sufficient,  if  not  to  defeat  it 
for  ever,  at  least  to  postpone  it  for  many  years.  I 
will  examine  these  objections  in  order. 

In  the  first   place,  you  doubt  whether  there  ^is   a 
sufficiency  of  capital  in  the  country  to  warrant   the 
undertaking.     But,  sir,  you  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  cost  of  a  canal,    is    only  so   much  labour  and 
provisions,  and  that  there  immediate  object  and  effect 
is  to  save  these  very  articles.     If  the  amount  saved, 
Would  exceed  the   amount  expended,  then  is  the  ca- 
pital already  provided.     We  do  not,  indeed,  require 
a  new  capital,  but  merely  the  diversion  of  an  old  one 
into  a  new  channel.     By  the  preceding  estimate,  the 
saving  on  the  amount  of  produce  now  sent  to  mar- 
feet,  would  be  equal  to  the  computed  cost  in  a  single 
year. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  labor  required  to  form 
a  canal,  must  be  drawn  from  agriculture  ;  and  be- 
ing paid  in  advance,  is  so  much  dead  capital  until  the 
work  is  completed.  But  when  the  future  gain  is  to 
be  so  great,  we  may  submit  to  a  short  suspension  of 
profit.  If  but  a  small  part  of  the  men  and  horses 
which  we  now  annually  employ  in  conveying  our 
18,000  tons  to  market,  were  employed  for  a  few 
arars  in  effecting  a  watct  carnage,  we  should  save 


their  labor  ever  afterwards.  Many  a  ntan  inay  iind 
it  prudent  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent,  or  even  a  high 
one,  rather  than  to  build  a  house,  though  no  one 
but  a  madman,  would  hesitate  to  build,  if  a  single 
years'  rent  would  defray  the  cost. 

There   has  been  within   the  last  three  years,   a 
great  accession  of  eapital  to  the  country  at  large. — 
During  almost  the  whole  of  this  period,  one  or  both 
of  our  chief  staples  have  borne  a  high  price  in  fo- 
reign  countries.      What   has  become  of  the  large 
sums  of  money,   which  these  products  of  our  lands 
have   brought   among  us  ?       Some,  no  doubt,  have 
made  their  expenccs  keep  pace  with,  and  even  out- 
run  their  extraordinary  profits  ;  but  many,  perhaps 
the   greater  number,    have    added  to   their    solid 
wealth.     The  economical  habits  too,  which    neces- 
sity or  patriotism    dictated,    during  the   embargo- 
have  helped  to  enrich  us,   long  after  their   causes 
ceased  to  exist.     Besides*  the   difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments, which  our  foreign  commerce  has  for 
some  time  experienced,  has  thrown  much   mercan- 
tile capital  out  of  employ.     From  these  circumstan- 
ces united,  I  believe  there  has  never  been  so  much 
money  in  the  country-,  as   at  present,  or  so  favora- 
ble a  moment  for  raising  the  sum  required,  for  ex- 
pensive public  undertakings. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  amount  of  capital  in  those 
parts  of  our  respective  states,  which  are  most  in- 
terested, is  not  so  great  as  if  we  had  always  posses- 
sed a  readier  access  to  market  ;  or  as  it  probably  is 


in  some  parts  of  this  state  enjoying  that  advantage; 
But  I  nevertheless  believe  it  to  be  amply  sufficient. 
The  district  in  question  has  participated  in  the  gen- 
eral prosperity,  and  as  furnishing  some  evidence, 
that  i(  has  its  full  quota  of  spare  capital ;  I  would 
appeal  to  the  list  of  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of 
Virginia,  in  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  many  of  the 
largest  proprietors  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Staunton  and  Ban*  Indeed,  the  greatest  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation,  is  said  to  be  a  merchant 
of  Halifax.  A  part  of  the  money  which  we  are 
continually  sending  to  the  lower  parts  of  this  state 
and  of  Maryland,  for  the  purchase  of  negroes,  woukl 
he  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  undertaking  : 
and  whoever  has  money  to  lay  out  in  this  way,  mfty 
without  hesitation  vest  it  in  a  fund  which  not  only 
promises  a  resectable  direct  profit,  but  which  may 
more  than  double  the  whole  of  his  remaining  property* 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  discontinuance 
of  the  United  States  Bank  and  the  consequent  v.  irh 
drawal  of  so  much  capital  from  Norfolk  may  render 
its  inhabitants  less  able  to  give  the  liberal  support  to 
the  scheme  which  their  interests  would  recommend* 
But  they  mean  to  apply  to  our  next  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  bank,  and  unless  it  shall  be 
determined  that  the  Bank  of  Virginia  has  an  inviola- 
ble monopoly,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
petition  will  be  granted.  In  this  event  they  will  be 
again  able  to  afford  our  navigation  a  generous  as- 
Stance.    Afid  indeed  aid  from  the  new  Nnl*  it&ft 


may  be  stipulated  as  the  price  of  its  charter .  It  i» 
ant  the  consideration  which  the  Bank  would 
pa,  for  its  very  lucrative  privileges,  should  return 
to  iiai  part  of  the  country  whose  trade  supports  the 
institution  :  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  could 
so  beneficially  return  as  in  furthering  the  inland 
navigation. 

But  you  seem  also  to  fear,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  raise  the  sum  wanted, 
and  however  it  may  be  to  our  interest  to  exert  it, 
there  will  not  be  found  the  requisite  number  who 
will  sufficiently  perceive  that  interest.  Our  citizens 
in  general  may  acknowledge  that  the  work  will  be 
beneficial,  but  conceiving  that  they  can  find  more 
pro  lit  able  employment  for  their  money  :  or  unwilling 
to  lie  out  of  the  us*  of  it  for  a  long  time  :  or  doubt- 
ful even  of  the  success  of  the  undertakings  they  will 
leave  to  others  the  office  of  subscribing. 

It  is  indeed  but  too  probable  that  these  considera- 
tions will  prevail  with  many  of  our  citizens.  But  I 
must  still  think  ?hat  there  will  be  found  a  sufficient 
number  who  will  be  influenced  by  juster  and  more 
liberal  views.  I  hear  from  all  quarters,  of  men 
whose  rank  in  the  public  estimation,  will  give  great 
weight  to  their  example,  declaring  that  they  will 
subscribe  largely  to  anv  well  digested  plan.  ^>or 
is  the  value  of  the  stock  itself  likely  on  all  occasi- 
fcions  to  escape  the  notice  of  even  short  sighted  ava- 
rice. Experience  has  taught  it  some  valuable  les- 
sons on  this  subject.    James  River  canal  stock*  w«f 


for  a  longtime  below  par,  but  it  lias  sold  at  public, 
auction  for  60  per  cent  above  it.  The  same  favora- 
ble change  is  now  taking  place  in  the  stock  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  The  first  subscribers  to  that 
work,  counted  upon  the  trade  of  the  Roanoke,  as  the 
main  source  of  their  profits,  (not  accurately  estima- 
ting the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,)  and  partly 
from  the  discovery  of  the  error  of  this  calculation, 
and  partly  from  the  tardy  progreis  of  that  ill-man.- 
aged  undertaking,  the  stock  fell  greatly  below  par. 
But  now  that  it  is  nearly  completed,  the  stock  is 
rising  in  price,  and  if  the  improvements  I  am 
recommending,  should  be  accomplished,  a  share, 
which  at  par,  is  g  200  will  ere  long,  be  worth  1000* 
I  would  remind  you  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
subscription   to   the  Bank    of  Virginia,   and  e 

tly,   to  your  state  Bank  were  filled  u] 
former  even  to  running  over.     As  soon   as  iho 

i  lend  on  Virginia  Bank  Shares,  reached  ten 
per  cent,  they  sold  for  a  third  more  than  they  <>i  L  U 

v  cost.  In  the  case  of  our  canals,  every  lank- 
ier who  subscribes,  not  only  gets  a  liberal  and 
steadily  encreasing  interest  for  his  money,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  contributes  to  give  the  value  of  his 
land,  a  great,  in  some  cases,  a  tenfold  increase.  I 
believe,  too,  sir,  there  are  more  who  are  apprised 
of  this  truth,  than  von  are  aware  of.  If  I  atn  not 
deceived,  you  will  find  that,  even  many  of  «  those 
«  narrrow  minded  and  illiterate  men,  who.  by 
«  the  slow,  hut  certain  gains  of  traffic,  or  succ^ss- 
f  ful  speculation^  or  triumphant  fraud  and  rapacity 5 
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*'  have  raised  themselves  from  indigence  to  opulence; 
«  even  these  will  discover,  that  they  only  add  to  the 
«  sum  of  their  new-born  wealth,  by  lending  it  to  the 
«  undertaking." 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  the  recent  establishment 
of  Banking,  and  Canal,  and  Turnpike  Companies 
amongst  us,  whilst  they  have  greatly  favored  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent,  either  by  the  proprietor,  or  others,  to 
who m  he  would  have  lent  it,  have  also  very  much 
extended  the  inclination  for  a  species  of  property* 
which  yields  a  certain  return  without  effort  or  care. 
Having  once  experienced  the  sweets  of  an  income, 
unaffected  by  the  precariousness  of  the  seasons  or 
the  market,  and  equally  independent  of  public  favor 
and  private  solvency  or  punctuality,  the  holders  of 
stock  become  solicitous  to  extend  their  interest  in  it  s 
and  the  advantages  they  thus  manifestly  enjoy,  ope- 
rate forcibly  on  others  to  follow^  their  example.  It  is 
thus  that  our  joint  stock  companies  give  at  once  the 
inclination  and  the  ability  to  subscribe  to  the  under- 
faking. 

The  citizens  of  Norfolk,  too,  are  well  apprized 
of  the  immense  importance  of  the  work,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  town.  Every  man  in  it,  whether  he 
be  landlord,  merchant,  mechanic,  or  practitioner  of 
law  or  physic,  must  feel  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
success  of  an  enterprize  which  promises  to  bring  to 
their  doors  in  time  the  trade  of  one-third  of  this 
^tafce,  aiid  one  half  of  .North  Carolina.    From,  all 
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fliesc  considerations,  I  feci  persuade*!,  that  an  ade- 
quate number  of  our  citizens  will  be  found  disposed 
to  vesiture  their  money  on  any  well  organized  and 
feasible  plan. 

Neither,  sir,  do  I  apprehend  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  state -jealousy,  which  you  seem  to  ex- 
pect. The  effect  of  the  projected  navigation,  we 
have  seen  is  to  give  so  much  clear  additional  value  to 
our  lands  ;  now,  if  this  purpose  be  attained,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  your  state  should  object  to  any  ben* 
iiiit  which  a  town  in  ours  may  happen  also  to  derive 
from  it.  I  have  no  conception  that  state-jeaiousy 
can  be  so  ruling  a  sentiment,  as  to  outweigh  direct 
considerations  of  interest,  I  perceive  no  unwilling- 
ness in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  to  let  its  trade  nou- 
rish the  growing  wealth  of  JSew  York,  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  Philadelphia  on  the  other.  Even  the  com- 
mercial jealousy  of  the  states  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania,  have  not  opposed  the  improvement  of  the 
Susquehannah  navigation,  by  which,  much  trade, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  them,  is  diverted  to  Baltimore- 
But  in  the  present  case,  there  is  nothing  for  the  most 
illiberal  jealousy  to  act  upon,  as  the  section  of  your 
state,  whose  produce  would  go  to  Norfolk,  already 
carries  on  its  chief  trade  with  Petersburg. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  because  the  depot  of  this  in* 
land    commerce,  is  within  the  limits  of  our  state 
that  we  have  a  greater  share  of  the  advantage,  for  as 
you  are  farther  from   market  than  we  are,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  your  agricnJtnral  interest  will  be  more  bene* 


ilted  than  ours.  The  proposed  navigation,  we  hat^ 
seen,  v  ul J  give  trade  to  parts  of  the  country  which 
now  have  none,  and  would  convert  an  extensive  and 
fertile  district,  that  is  now  thinly  peopled  with  gra-. 
ziers,  into  that  denseness  of  population,  which  agri- 
culture alone  can  support.  These  advantages  will 
be  experienced  by  you,  by  reason  of  your  reiaUva 
position  to  the  new  and  the  old  market,  in  a  hig  kef 
degree  than  by  us  ;  and  they  are  of  a  more  solid  anil 
Jess  disputable  sort,  than  the  encrease  of  a  commer- 
cial town. 

You  seem,  also,  to  foresee  mischief,  from  the  in- 
trigues of  local  jealousy,  and  say  that  towns  of  great 
iniiiicnee  in  both  states,  will  unite  to  defeat  the  un- 
dertaking. 

There  is  indeed,  little  doubt,  that  the  scheme  will 
not  be  viewed  with  a  favorable  eye,  by  any  of  the, 
towns,  in  either  state,  whose  trade  may  be  diminish- 
ed by  it ;  and  if  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect, 
depended  upon  their  support,  we  should  have  but 
little  chance  of  success.  No  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  trade  which  is  now  carried  on  with  Petersburg* 
Lynchburg,  and  Richmond,  would,  in  the  event  of 
die  desired  navigation,  forsake  those  towns  ;  and 
instead  of  working  its  cumbrous  way  with  difficulty 
to  James  River,  would  glide  at  once  down  its  natural 
channel  to  Norfolk.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
|f  the  trade  to  Edenton,  Newbern  and  other  towns 
in  -  our  slate,  Rut,  with  What  propriety  can  the  in,- 
habitants  of  these  towns  object  to  our  spending  our 
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own  money,  upon  our  own  lands  and  waters,  to  i&ciluJ 
tate  tlie  transpwtation  of  our  own  produce;  or 
what  arguments  can  they  devise,  shrewd  and  inge- 
nious as  they  may  be,  that  can  have  weight  in  o  no- 
sing it  ?  They  may,  indeed,  and  probably  will  r 
to  advance  their  money:  hut  J  trust  that  the  work 
Requires  no  aid  beyond  that  which  the  country  im- 
mediately interested  can  readily  afford. 

(Nor  will  all  those  unfriendly  to  its  success,  re- 
frain from  subscribing,  if  they  believe  that  the 
scheme  will  be  profitable  to  the  undertakers.  I  re- 
member when  the  subscription  to  the  Bank  of  Vir* 
ginia  was  first  opened,  there  was  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  federalists  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  in- 
stitution, in  consequence  of  some  features  in  the 
charter  which  had  been  dictated  by  political  jealou- 
sy :  and  it  was  generally  expected  that  they  would 
keep  aloof  from  subscribing.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men having  subscribed  for  a  large  number  of  shares, 
was  met  soon  afterwards  by  a  friend,  who  expressed 
sonic  surprise  at  what  he  had  done  ;  «  why"  says 
the  other,  "  I  thought  it  would  not  do  to  quarrel 
with  my  bread  and  butter."  And  tho'  we  often  see 
grown,  as  well  as  little  children,  quarrel  with  their 
bread  and  butter,  we  shall  find  a  great  many,  who 
like  the  prudent  and  candid  gentleman  I  have  men- 
tioned, will  choose  rather  to  eat  it.) 

The  enemies  of  the  undertaking  may  also  endea- 
vor to  discourage  it,  by  magnifying  its  difficulties* 
*and  even  insiduously  substituting  some  impractical 


tie  plan,  as  was  said  to  have  been  done  on  a  i*of- 
iner  occasion  ;  but  these  arts  will  be  seen  through? 
and  exposed.  Besides,  a  very  large  majority  in  each 
state,  are  either  immediately  interested  in  the  work* 
or  have  no  interest  against  it. 

But,  in  truth,  sir,  the  towns  which  now  enjoy  thfc 
benefit  of  our  discouraged  and  impeded  commerce* 
would  not  suffer  so  much  from  its  loss,  as  may  at 
first  be  supposed.  Our  country,  every  where  grow" 
ing  with  the  vigor  of  a  healthy  infancy,  all  our  towns 
must  partake  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  so  strong  and 
universal  is  this  principle  of  increase,  that  though 
under  s^reat  privations,  they  may  be  sometimes  star- 
tionarv,  they  are  rarely  perceived  to  decline.  When 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  no  sensible  check  was  given 
to  the  growth  of  the  former  city,  though  the  most 
serious  consequences  had  been  predicted.  When  it 
was  afterwards  moved  from  P  hiladelphia  to  Wash- 
ington, like  apprehensions  were  in  like  mauner  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact.  Did  you  not  see,  sir,  build- 
ings going  on  in  all  our  towns  during  the  embargo 
although  it  almost  annihilated  their  trade  ? 

It  is  indeed,  the  property  of  mercantile  capital  to 
seek  employment  for  itself,  and  to  create  a  new 
channel  of  profit,  when  it  finds  the  old  one  obstruct- 
ed. Manufactures  afford  an  exhaustless  source  of 
employment  for  our  towns,  for  it  is  only  in  these 
that  the  division  of  labour  necessary  to  the  success 
of  manufactures  can  exist.     There  are  many  specie* 


\jliich  may  be  now  carried  0,1  to  advantage,  and  from 
the  difficulties  of  our   foreign  commerce,  a  ir 

growing  population  and  capital,  the  number  is  rapid 
ly  encreasing. 

But  there  is  a  benefit  of  a  more  positive  sort, 
which  the  towns  in  question  will  derive  from  the 
growth  of  Norfolk.  It  is  conveniently  situated  to  be 
the  emporium  of  foreign  commerce,  for  the  greater 
part  of  both  our  states,  and  when  it  has  attained  that 
increase,  which  so  great  an  accession  of  inlan  ;ide 
wi  < !  naturally  give,  those  towns  will  find  their  account, 
in  transferring  to  it,  the  extensive  commercial  Val- 
ines which  they  now  carry  on  with  Baltimore,  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New  York.  The  towns  in  your  st.  >e, 
being  still  more  distant  than  ours  from  the  northern 
sea-ports,  and  quite  as  near  to  Norfolk,  will  be  the 
greatest  gainers  by  the  change. 

Of  all  the  towns  with  which  the  Roanoke  country 
iiow  trades,  Petersburg  seem-  most  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  desired  navigation.  It  would  proba- 
bly in  time,  lose  the  whole  traffic  which  it  now 
carries  on  with  that  section  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  But  its  trade  with  the  Appomatox  coun- 
try will  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  canal  lately 
completed,  which,  by  the  way,  does  so  much  credit 
to  the  management,  as  well  as  public  spirit  of  its 
Undertakers.  It  would  also  be  benefited  by  fi  'ng 
that  market  nearer  home,  which  it  now  seeks  in  the 
Northern  States.  Again,  sir,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  neighbors   are   interested  in  each. 
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olliers  prosperity.  The  improvement  and  increaseA 
Wealth  of  the  country  on  our  Maters,  would  there- 
fore beget  improvement  and  wealth  in  their  vicinity* 
and  this  beneficial  effect  would  be  felt  even  to  th<5 
country  trailing  with  James  River*  The  situation 
of  Petersbnrg  too,  is  very  favorable  to  iuills  and 
water- worked  machinery,  From  these  various  con- 
siderations I  have  no  doubt  that  tho'  its  growth  might 
he  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  it  would  still 
flourish  and  thrive.  The  same  favorable  circum- 
stances, are  more  emphatically  true  of  Richmond* 
which  must,  under  any  supposable  change,  becomW 
%  wealthy  and  populous  city. 

Admitting  the  fears  of  our  opponents  to  be  well 
founded,  their  loss  would  bear  no  comparison  with 
our  gaim  It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  effect  of  thef 
proposed  navigation,  would  be  to  bring  into  cultiva* 
tion  a  large  portion  of  land,  that  is  now  idle  and  un- 
profitable ;  to  save  much  of  the  labor  and  provisi- 
ons t)\&t  are  now  consumed  in  carrying  our  commo- 
dities to  market ;  and  to  augment  their  prices,  by 
abridging  both  mercantile  charges  and  profit.  Much 
then  trould  be  saved  to  us,  which  would  not  be  ta* 
ken  from  others,  and  much  would  be  added  to  the 
trade  of  Norfolk,  which  other  towns  never  did,  and 
never  could  enjoy. 

You  seem  also  to  fear  that,  &  two  distinct  Legisla- 
tures will  find  it  difficult  to  concur  either  in  the  terms 
of  the  charter,  or  the  course  of  the  navigation ;  and 
iJiat  the  undertaking,  after  overcoming  the  ojmoi?- 
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\ion  of  its  enemies,  may  be  defeated  by  Die  disagree- 
ment of  its  mends."  But  where  there  is  no  Hash* 
jng  of  interests — no  source  of  rivalship,  I  see  no 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  differ  about  the  pre? 
paratory  measures. 

Our  respective  legislatures  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  determine  on  the  general  course  of  the 
navigation  :  to  secure  to  the  company  they  incorpo* 
rate,  the  rights  with  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
invest  them  y  to  impose  on  them  certain  obligations 
and  restrictions  ;  to  apportion  the  sum  to  be  v.;  id 
Jbetween  the  two  states  ;  and  to  state  the  sum  "iili 
which  they  may  severally  think  proper  to  aid    the 
Undertaking.     These  provisions,  being  for  the  com- 
mon  advantage  of  t  e  public  in  each  state,  cannot 
occasion  any  irreconcilable   contrariety   of  opinion, 
•The  compact  between  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  of 
{.his  state,  furnish  at  once  an  example  of  the  facility 
of  concurring,  and  of  the  mutual  stipulations  it  may 
be  prudent  to  make*, 

T living  it  then  for  granted,  that  so  entire  an  uni* 
t\  of  interests  will  produce,  if  not  an  Ifcmftyi  at 
least  a  harmony  of  views  and  measures  in  the  twe 
legislatures,  I  will  now,  with  some  diffidence,  com- 
ply  with  your  wish,  and  give  you  my  ideas  of  the 
course  we  should  pursue  to  secure  success  to  our 
enterprize. 

An  accurate  survey  should  be  made  of  the  ground 
through  which  the  different  canals    would   respee 
£vely  pass*   a«eording  to  the  different  plans  reco' 
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mended  :  noticing  the  courses,  distances,  intervening 
heights,  quantity  of  water,  quality  of  the  soil  and 
nature  of  the  obstructions  ;  with  an  estimate  in  de- 
tail, of  the  cost  of  excavating  the  earth,  throwing  up 
mounds,  and  constructing  locks,  culverts  and  other- 
pieces  of  masonry. 

When  an  estimate  is  thus  formed  of  the  whole 
expence  of  the  work,  let  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  each 
state,  according  to  previous  stipulation,  be  appor- 
tioned among  its  several  counties,  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  their  respective  distances  from  market* 
and  their  number  of  slaves,  which  constitute  the 
laboring  class  of  the  community.  This  ratio,  as  it 
'will  shew  their  relative  ability  to  subscribe,  seems 
th  furnish  a  good  rule  for  the  apportionment. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  distribution,  would  beA 
that  it  would  enable  every  one  to  judge  with  more 
certainty,  how  far  the  present  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, were  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  thus  obvi. 
ate  the  objection  of  its  being  premature.  Though 
few  are  capable  of  saying  whether  the  large  section 
*>£  ctWttftry  interested,  is  equal  to  raising  the  whole 
sum,  almost  any  one  can  judge  of  the  ability  of  his 
own  county. 

In  this  way,  too,  subscriptions  would  be  encoura-. 
raged,  both  by  those  who  would  have  greater  confi- 
dence, that  the  sum  required  could  be  raised,  and  by 
those  who  anxiously  desire  the  accomplishment  of 
the  work,  ut  who,  thinking,  they  can  employ  their 
Money  inore  advantageously,  would  trust  to  others 


far  ihc  necessary  support.  Individual  zeal.  boffc  in 
subsc  ibfiig  and  in  encouraging;  the  subscriptions  of 
others,  being  more  felt,  where  the  immediate  object  is 
ty  raise  a  small  sum,  will  be  more  excited. 

The  intention  of  this  apportionment  being  merely 
to  prevent  our  monied  men  from  keeping  aloof,  cither 
fromjdespair,  that  the  plan  will  not  succeed,  or  from 
a  wish' to  cast  the  weight  of  its  support  on  others,  I 
would  by  no  means  preclude  the  citizens  of  one  coun- 
ty, or  of  one  state,  from  subscribing  in  another.—* 
Provided  the  money  be  raised,  it  matters  little  from 
ivhat  quarter  it  comes. 

The  money  thus  subscribed,  should  be  paid  in. 
such  instalments,  as  the  progress  of  the  work  may 
require. 

In  determining  the  time  in  which  the  work  should 
J>e  completed,  regara  should  be  had  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  suddenly  diverting  so  much  capital  and  labor 
from  its  accustomed  channel,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  that  of  their  remaining  long  unproductive,  on  the 
other.  We  should  neither  by  efforts,  disproportion- 
ate to  our  strength,  aim  at  its  too  hasty  completion  $ 
nor  for  a  single  moment  unnecessarily  withhold 
from  the  stockholders,  the  profits  of  their  money, 
and  from  the  public  the  rich  fruits  of  the  underta- 
king. Three  years  would  probably  meet  the  wishes 
of  every  class  of  the  community  ;  and  the  sum 
which  would  be  required  each  year,  bears  too  small 
a  proportion  t«>  our  annual  roduct,  to  be  much  felt? 
Judging  from  the/  whole  amount  qf  indigenous  pro^ 


duetioas  exported  from  the  United  States,  ft  would' 
ibe  less  than  5  per  cent  of  what  the  country  interested 
annually  sends  to  foreign  markets, 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  and  the  opinion  is^ 
confirmed  by  that  of  every  experienced  person,  «th 
Whom  I  have  conversed,  that  it  w$J  be- better  to  bayec 
the  whole  work  done  by  contract,  wherever  it  ip , 
practicable  :  for  though  the  cost  will  be  augmented, 
by  the  profit  which  contractors  will  make,  yet  their 
extraordinary  zeal,  contrivance  and  economy,  which 
■nothing  short  of  self-interest  can  produce,  will  in  (lie- 
end,,  bring  the  work  cheaper  to  the  public.  Besides, 
sir,  you  know  that  the  price  of  superintendence  and 
management,  must  be  paid  for  in  one  shape  or  another  £ 
if  it  be  not  paid  to  a  contractor,  it  must  be  paid  to  & 
manager  with  a  fixed  salary  $  but  in  the  one  easc^ 
the  superintendent  has  every  motive  to  expedite  the. 
*work,  in  the  other,  he  has  strong  ones  to  retard  it, 
Iirshort,  it  is  in  this  way,  and  no  other,  that  we  can 
effectually  link  the  interest  of  the  individual  with 
that  of  the  undertaking.  Nor  would  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  be  any  obstacle  to  this  part  of  the  plan. 
The  cutting  of  a  canal  may  be  contracted  for  in 
parts  :  one  contractor  undertaking  one  mile,  another 
two  miles,  and  so  on,  according  to  circumstanees  ; 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  work  may  be  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  Special  provision  may  be  made 
*br  unexpected  difficulties,  if  any  such  can  be  expect- 
cd  to  occur,  after  a  minute  professional  survey. 

It  has  perhaps  been  in  a   great  degree  owing  to 
Uris  difference  in  the  plan  of  execution,  that  canals 
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bave  cast  so  much  more  in  this  country  than  in  Kng* 
feud.  The  cost  in  that  country,  as  shewn  by  Phi* 
wps,  in  his  inland  navigation,  is  often  not  more  thaH 
90©  pounds  sterling  per  mile,  including  lockage, 
Whilst  here,  according  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  they 
tiave  generally  been  manv  times  that  sum.  Thislfc 
probably  but  one  out  of  many  occasions,  we  may  have 
to  profit  by  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  those  who 
tiave  gone  before  us. 

I  have  now  gone  through  this  subject,  which  is  stf 
interesting  to  both  of  us,  as  lovers  of  our  common 
Country,  and  as  owners  of  a  portion  of  its  soil.  I 
have  endeavored  to  convince  you  by  such  arguments 
as  have  already  convinced  myself,  that  the  proposed 
navigation  is  morally  and  physically  practicable* 
and  that  we  are  urged  to  effect  it  by  strong  political 
considerations,  as  well  as  those  of  private  gain.  It 
does  indeed  appear  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  tho 
present  difficulties  of  otir  inland  traffic,  by  its  natu_ 
ral  channel  to  the  ocean,  the  facility  with  which, 
tfiey  maybe  removed  ;  the  great  extent  of  the  coun- 
try that  would  be  accomodated,  and  the  difference 
between  our  new  and  our  old  market — if  we  consi- 
der these  things,  we  must  say  that  in  no  similar 
work  in  the  United  States,  would  the  benefits  hear  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  cosi.  If  I  have  succeeded 
5h  removing  your  objections  to  the  scheme,  or  ra- 
ther those  fears  which  solicitude  for  its  success  may 
have  occasioned,  I  need  not  request  your  support  ! 
I  know  that  when  once  you  are  convinced  that  you 
might  to  act?  your  patriotism  needs  no  prompter* 
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tinder  taking,  on  account  of  the  present  menacing  as? 
pect  of  our  foreign  affairs.  In  case  of  a  war  we 
shall  have  a  redundancy  of  mercantile  capital,  a 
part  of  which  cannot  be  better  employed,  than  in 
preparing  for  returning  peace.  When  we  have 
peace,  our  citizens  being  free  to  pursue  their  own 
interests  in  their  own  way,  will  again  resort  to  fo- 
Teign  commerce  as  the  best  means  of  furnishing  us 
with  what  our  own  country  does  not  afford,  and  as 
supplying  the  best  market  for  the  productions  of  om* 
soil  and  industry.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  clouds  which 
now  darken  the  political  atmosphere,  if  they  do  not 
pass  away  like  those  which  have  preceded  them. 
&  leaving  not  a  rack  behind,"  will  burst  with  no  ve- 
ry terrible  explosion,  and  leave  us  a  purer  air  and 
clearer  sky  to  resume  our  honest  labors.  They  can- 
not be  long  suspended.  Let  not  such  shadowy  fears 
intercept  the  brilliant  prospect  of  our  future  destiny^ 
"We  are  air*  ady  beyond  all  comparison,  a  happy 
people,  we  shall  in  time  become  an  opulent  and  a 
great  people.  It  is  too,  the  singular  good  fortune 
of  this  self-supported  country,  that  its  prosperity 
does  not  depend  upon  wrongs  done  to  others.  We 
Require  not  the  spoils  of  conquered  enemies,  to  rear 
np  the  fabric  of  our  grandeur. — We  rely  only  upon 
the  boundlcs  resource-,  the  native  inherent  resources 
of  a  vast  territory,  called  into  activity  by  the  vivi- 
fying principles  of  political  freedom.  And  though  I 
am  ready  to  admit*  that  we  derive  as  well  as  confer 
benefit,  in  the  peaceful  interchange  of  good  offices 
>yith  other   nations:  yet  be  assured,  sit*,  that  our 
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march  to  national  greatness,  cannot  be  arrested,  nov 
long  impeded,  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  envy  or 
ambition. 

In  thus  casting  my  eye  through  the  vista  of  futu- 
rity, I  am  led  to  make  a  brief  mention  of  two  impor- 
tant topics,  that  are  connected  with  our  intended  na- 
vigation. I  could  dilate  on  them  most  copiously,  but 
I  wish  not  to  draw  much  of  your  attention  from  prac- 
tical and  immediate  objects,  to  those  that  may  ba 
deemed  more  speculative  and  remote,  nor  can  I  suf- 
fer my  pen  to  trespass  much  further  on  your  pa- 
tience. 

The  time  will  come,  when  there  will  he  a  great 
inland  navigation,  for  sloops  and  small  vessels  from 
the  southern  part  of  your  *tate  to  Massachusetts.— 
It  will  be  indispensable  in  war,  as  long  as  our  policy 
or  our  prejudices  are  against  a  more  considerable  na- 
val force  5  and  of  immense  utility  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  both  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  clear  that  the) 
advantages  of  this  grand  chailnel  of  communication 
will  be  extended  by  the  navigable  canals  which  may 
be  connected  with  it#  77zei/,  also,  will  afford  a  mora 
safe  and  expeditious  mode  of  transporting  troops  and 
military  stores,  and  encourage  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  distant  parts  of  the  union  ; 
thus  contributing  to  the  national  security  in  timo 
of  war,  as  well  as  to  the  national  wealth  in  time  of 
peace. 

It  is  also,  not  impossible,  that  the  execution  of  out* 
T>Ian  may  lead  us  to  that  great  commercial  and  no* 
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liiieal   desideratum,  an  inland  water  communication/, 
between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  states.     It  is  sta- 
ted that  New  River,  (the  main  branch  of  the  Kana^ 
"vvhaj  may  be  turned  into  the  Staunton,  the  level  of 
^vhich  is  much  lower,  by  means  of  a  canal  and  locks, 
at  afar  less  expence  than  would  be  justified  by  the 
advantages  of  a  ready  access  to  Norfolk.     The  po- 
litical importance  of  suck  a  communication,  must  be 
©b\ious  to  ail  who   hink  that  the  bond  of  connection 
between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  states,  is  too  weak 
to  he  permanent  $  and  our  nortneru  oreturen,  skew 
horn  by   their   arguments  and  their  ettorts,  of  now 
mucii  commercial  importance  they  deem  it.     it  be- 
hoves  us,  tnen,  to  ekerisu  any  scneme  which  may 
possibly  iead  to  so  valuable  a  national  object,     it  i» 
for  lime  to  determine  wneluer  this  mode  oi  commu- 
nication, be  not  more  practicable,  in  an  one  irom  die 
lieau  waters  of  James  iiiver,  tne  Potomac,  or  me 
Susquehannah  ;  and  though  these  several  plans  may 
be  unequally  recommended,  they  may  ail  be  suffici- 
ently practicable    and  beneiicial,  to  warrant   their 
execution      They  will  form  so  many  additional  cords 
to  innu  together  tnese  states  in  tnat  union,  to  wnich* 
unuer    heaven,    hey  owe   their  much-loved  liberty* 
and  tne  tnousand  blessings  it  confers. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem* 
And  warmest  friendship, 
1  am,  dear  sir, 

It  our  most  ob't,  &c.  &q» 
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